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Da he 


leaves your hair so lustrous, 


yet so easy to manage! 


Only Drene Shampoo with Hair Conditioning action 
will make your hair look so lovely! 


Drene your hair and bring out all its gleaming beauty, 


as much as 33% more lustre than any soap. 


Drene is not a soap shampoo. 


It never leaves any dull, dingy film on hair, the way all soaps do. 


Such manageable, satin-smooth hair, right aftér shampooing 


. .. now that Drene has a wonderful hair conditioning action. 


Complete removal of unsightly dandruff too... 


when you shampoo your hair this glamour way. 


So insist on Drene with Hair Conditioning action, 


or ask your beauty shop to use it. 


e In Private Lire, Lily often wears 
shining example of a casual, soft hair 
“Remember,” says Lily, “the more sin 
your hair-do, the more important 
gleaming beauty.”” She knows that on 
Drene Shampoo with Hair Conditioni 


action will make her hair look so love 


earn About Hair-dos . 
From the Girls who Know 


Lovety Lity Cartson, glamorous New 
York model, Cover Girl and Drene Girl... 
poses for many famous fashion photo- 
graphs. She wears her Drene-lovely hair in 
many exciting styles. 

In Front oF THE Camera, Lily chooses 
this center-part upsweep to go with the 
jersey dress by Joel. “See how my back 
hair is combed up into shining rolls. Twist 
strands of pearls around velvet ribbon for 
the matching comb and choker.” That 
polished-smooth look of Lily’s hair is due 
to Drene with Hair Conditioning action. 


Shampoc with 


Hair Conditioning Action. 


CUPID: What a couple! Coldest little romance since the 
Ice Age! Mister Frozen Face and Miss Poker Face! ... 
Sis ... don’t you ever smile? 


GIRL: Smile? Me? I-- 


CUPID: Marshmallow, don’t you know that even plain girls 
get dates if they go around gleaming at people? Try it, 
Sis! You— 
GIRL: Hold it, Little One. I can smile, yes. Gleam... 
No. Not with my dull teeth. I brush ’em like 
. clockwork, but they just won’t gleam. be 


CUPID: Hmmm. Any “pink” on your tooth brush lately? 


GEL: But what about my smile? 


CUPID: Plenty, Precious. Because Ipana not only 
cleans your teeth. With massage, it’s designed to help 
your gums. Massaging a little extra Ipana on your 

gums when you brush your teeth will help them 

to healthier firmness. And healthier gums mean 
brighter, sounder teeth. A smile that gets you 
a date with somebody besides that Fugitive 
from a Snow Shovel. Try Ipana, Angel, today 


GIRL: But— 


CUPID: “But,” nothing, Baby! That “pink’s” a sign you’d 


better see your dentist! And in a hurry! 
GIRL: Dentist? I haven't got a toothache! 


CUPID: Dentists aren’t just for toothaches, Dear. Yours 
might say that “pink’s” a sign your gums are being 
robbed of exercise by soft foods. And he 
might suggest “the helpful stimulation 
of Ipana and massage.” 


Product of 
A Bristol-Myers _. 


Seis 


lo the Smile é Geaaty IPANA AND MASSAGE 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 


We're embarrassed! Caught, as it were, 
with our paws down! Noel 
b Sete cu tiah cee ND, < 
Just when our Dictionary of 7 @¢¥- 

Superlatives has disappeared, ae 

along come not one—but 
two magnificent M-G-M musicals 
...°The Harvey Girls’ (ahhhh!), 
and ‘‘Ziegfeld Follies’ (more ahhhh!). 

Ke IK Fee. 

“The Harvey Girls” is the romantic, 
wide, wild West—set to wonderful music 
—in Technicolor! And it stars our own 
honey-voiced, vivacious Judy Garland! 
It couldn’t happen to a nicer picture. 
KOK OK ok 
Besides lassoing our heart with her 
grand portrayal of one of the adventur- 
ous Harvey Girls, Judy sings the 
nation’s top tune, “On the Atchison, 
Topeka, and the Santa Fe’! 
Ke igen tik 
Supporting our scintillating Judy G. 
(for Glamorous; for Gorgeous, for 
Garland) is a swell cast of favorites, 
headed by John (handsome he-man) 
Hodiak, Ray Bolger, and Angela Lans- 
bury. You'll love ’em all! 
Fee ke te. 
Ten more top tunes, besides ““Atchison”’, 
from the popular pens of Johnny Mercer 
and Harry Warren, earn “The Harvey 

it Girls” a double-E 
award—for Excellent 
Entertainment! That 
goes, too, for the di- 
rection of George 
Sidney (‘‘Anchors 
Aweigh’) and the 


Freed (“Meet Me In 
St. Louis” and 
“Ziegfeld Follies”—see below!) 
FA KE Sk, 
Hold on to your heart...or you'll lose 
it to—‘‘The Harvey Girls.” As we did! 


b Cihiaan ates dursisy 

And speaking of Girls leads us, naturally 
enough, to ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, 
a huge, star-studded Technicolor spec- 
tacle. Only Vincente Minnelli could 
have directed, only Arthur Freed pro- 
duced. And only M-G-M could have 
brought it to the screen. 


k wk wk ok 
Its roster of Stars readslike -. 
the Who’s Who of Show 
Business from A to Ziegfeld 
There’s Fred Astaire, Lu- 
cille Ball, Lucille Bremer, 
Fanny Brice, Judy Garland, 
Kathryn Grayson, Lena ye 
Horne, Gene Kelly, James (4 7 
Melton, Victor Moore, Red ( A | 
Skelton, Esther Williams 
and William Powell! If it’s 
true. that ‘Names make 
News’’—here’s the Movie 
News of the Month! 


i ds ee oa 
Flo Ziegfeld would have been proud of 
“Ziegfeld Follies’ on the screen. 
* 
i 


kk 
One of the biggest follies would be your 


failure to attend. 


— Lea 


Let’s Finish The Job! Buy Victory Loan | 


Bonds at Your Movi« Theatre 
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John Wayne, Republic film star ; 

Enter Yvonnel: Yvonne DeCarlo and Rod Cameron in Universal's 
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Peter Lawford, next appearing in MGM's “Two Sisters from Boston” 

Season's Greetings from Hollywood!: Claudette Colbert, Angela 
Lansbury and Margaret O’Brien OneNote 

“Pardon My Past’: Columbia picture with Marguerite Chapman and 
Fred MacMurray Pies ae pene 

ee Around the Lot with Judy Garland (“The 

Coliee Ga Harvey Girls’); It’s Moving Day at Gail 

Russell’s; Photo Previews; “Stork Club” Fashions (Betty Hutton); 
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OH! THOSE HARVEY GIRLS... 


They know the way toaman’sheart! *° 


See them woo the West from the 
wicked can-ean dancing girls? 


fit’s levely, lyrieal Judy an 
@ gorgeous bevy of beauty... 


fees R4-G-Pi’s musical romance 
of a hold and golden era in.... 


| e, & 


— Supy GARLAND 


/ Hear Judy Garland singing some of eS 
the nation’s top hit tunes includ- \e= 
ing the sensa- og 
tional: “On 
the Atchi- 
son, To- 
peka, 
andthe 
Santa 


Fe”. Z ( 


RVEY GIRLS’ 


G_2* JOHN HODIAK - RAY BOLGER - ANGELA LANSBURY 
a (0) and PRESTON FOSTER - VIRGINIA @’°RBRIEN «- KENNY BAKER 
¢ MARJ@RIE MAIN « CHILL WILLS 


Screen Play by Edmund Beloin, Nathaniel Curtis, Harry Crane, James O’Hanlon and Samson 
Raphaelson ¢ Additional Dialogue by Kay Van Riper » Based on the Book by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams ° Words and Musichy JOHNNY MERCER and HARRY WARREN «¢ Directed by 
George Sidney + Produced by Arthur Freed - <A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
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active women 
have set their 


coifs with 


HAIR AND BOBBIE PINS 


fot 


| 
| 
| 


 Vetaey 
telory 
ROY S. BAIN, President 


Buffalo 14, New York CORP. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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OLLYWOOD is so positive Sonja 

Henie is divorcing Dan Topping, the 
line of howling “wolves” already forms to 
the right. If you can place any credence 
in the current gossip, there are those who 
insist that Sonja has selected Van John- 
son for her next husband. Well, Van’s of 
Swedish extraction; Sonja is Norwegian. 
They have that much in common to start 
out with. Now if Van will just learn to 
ice skate, who can tell what may happen? 


| oe ae LANA is her name! By the 
time you're reading this, Turhan Bey 
will be on his way 
overseas. Needless 
to say, this sudden 
change in the 
scheme of things 
really throws that 
well-known mon- 
key wrench into 
Lana Turner’s 
plans. On his last 
leave, before his 
departure, Turhan 
arrived in Holly- 
wood sporting a 
crew haircut. Even 
Lana, who usually 
thinks anything on 


\ywo0D 


The gleeful guy just out of the Army 
is Red Skelton, dancing with his wife. 


EPARATION for the Herbert Mar- 

shalls! We never thought we’d live 
to be printing this story. Knowing 
of their devotion, Hollywood was 
shocked. But not nearly as much as 
Mrs. Marshall, so intimates say. Friends 
are attempting to effect a reconciliation. 


ike A THINNER, more mature Jimmy 
Stewart who has resumed his civilian 
life in Hollywood. lf his experiences ac- 
quiring his sensational war record have 


wrought any great changes, they certainly 


arent apparent. His decision not to re- 
sign with MGM is based on his desire to 
have more time to just enjoy life. Jimmy 
saw enough suffering in Europe to realize 
fully how important is personal happi- 
ness. When he does make a picture, he’s 
going to make sure it’s a comedy. Most 
important of all is to help people forget 
their troubles, says Jim. From where we 
sit, that makes darn good sense. 


HE HARDEST 

job of his ca- 
reer now lies be- 
fore Bing Crosby. 
The garrulous 
groaner has to take 
a complete rest 
until the first of 
the year. Doctor’s 
orders. Check-up 
reveals extreme fa- 
tigue. It’s going to 
be hard to hold 
Bing down to ab- 
solutely no actiy- 


ity. When Bob 


Turhan is becom- 
ing, in this case— 


didn’t! 


Robert Walker’s companion above is Audrey 
Totter, who plays the siren in his next pic- 
ture for MGM, “The Sailor Takes a Wife.” 
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Hope heard the 
news, he sent Bing 
knitting needles! 


A 


presents 


BETTY HUTTON — 
JTORK CLUB 


with 


BARRY FITZGERALD 
DON DEFORE 


ROBERT BENCHLEY « BILL GOODWIN 
_ IRIS ADRIAN ¢ MIKHAIL RASUMN Y 
MARY YOUNG 


Directed by HAL WALKER 


and Introducing 


ANDY 


A Paramount Picture 
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* THEN TRY THIS PROVEN EASY 
SYSTEM ON YOUR HAIR x * x x 


Helps Prevent Brittle Ends Breaking Off! 


@ BRUNETTES, BLONDES, TITIANS! 
Just try this System on your HAIR seven 
days and see if you are really enjoying the 
pleasure of LONGER HAIR that so often 
captures Love and Romance for you. 


© Hair May Get Longer 


when scalp and hair conditions are normal and 
the dry, brittle, breaking off hair can be retarded 
by supplementing the natural hair oils, it has a 
chance to get longer and much more beautiful. 
Just try the easy JUELENE System 7% days and 
let your mirror prove results. Your money back 
if notdelighted. See if Juelene’stendency to help 
your hair to become softer, silkier, more lustrous 
than it has been before—in just one short week 
helps your hair gain its normal beauty. 


® Send No Money! 


Just mail the convenient introductory coupon. Take 
advantage of this Fully Guaranteed Introductory 
Offer today, and know at last the happiness of pose 
sessing really lovelier hair and be envied by so many. 
JUEL COMPANY, 1930 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


_IF YOU DO WANT LONGER HAIR 
+ Mail This INTRODUCTORY COUPON! 


8 
JUEL COMPANY, Dept. G-G02 Uy 
1930 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Ul. U 
Yes, I want easy-to-manage, longer hair. I will try the u 
JUELENE SYSTEM for? days. If my mirror doesn’t # 
show satisfactory results, I will ask for my money back. 0 


OI am enclosing $1.00. 


NAME occccssccatsannccsenesascsne:sancncconeesoen r] 


ADDRESS..2.05 -conensocanconcenssecensecesesoen-2 | 


a 
CIV eeteasacenennenae eeeensane STATE. ..-.-.20---- 
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Our Customers Participate in Gifts <2 ! 
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SPELLBOUND — United Artists Release 
A better word than this one word title could not be 
found to describe your enjoyment of David O. Selznick’s 
production starring Ingrid Bergman and Gregory Peck. 


Not only the stars but the whole company conspire to - 


wrap up your attention neatly in this story of a lady 


psychiatrist who unshakably believes her amnesia patient. 


innocent of crime. Back-tracking to the event which 
caused his loss of memory provides a highly exciting tale, 
bordering on the breathless when the denouement is 
reached. It’s the stars’ subtle underplaying, which sus- 
tains the suspense. Michael Chekhov does a remarkable 
job, one you'll be talking about, as the helpful doctor. 


YOLANDA AND THE THIEF—MGM 
Enchanting is the word for this film with Lucille Bre- 
mer, gorgeous in Technicolor, and Fred Astaire of the 
tripping toes, nicely teamed in the co-starring roles. It 


uses a sleepy, mythical land, inhabited by fiesta-minded ~ 


people as highly picturesque background for a story 
which we admit is on the slight side, but nevertheless 
charming, dealing as it does with the theme that every- 
one has a guardian angel interested only in his or her 
welfare. Frank Morgan, cast as Astaire’s partner in 
nefarious doings, does his usual fine work in exacting 


comedy out of situations, and Mildred Natwick as 


Yolanda’s feather-brained aunt is excellent. It’s a must. 


STORK CLUB—Paramount 


Designed ostensibly to give you a peek at the inner 
workings of one of New York’s most famous night spots, 
this film also carries a pleasing Cinderella theme—with 
Betty Hutton as the lucky recipient of minks and charge 
accounts from an unknown well-wisher, and Don DeFore 
as the “prince” in Marine uniform and more than a little 
suspicious of the whole deal (as who wouldn’t be?). 
There are several hit tunes which Betty renders in her 
best Hutton manner, and for the swing fans there’s Andy 
Russell, too, who is responsible for an especially good 
drum number. Barry Fitzgerald and Robert Benchley 
take excellent care of comedy, and Bill Goodwin shines. 


THE SPANISH MAIN—RKO 


Paul Henreid, cast as a bold pirate, is a new experience, 
but an exciting one. It’s not a role you’d expect him to 
carry off with such dash and fervor, but he does, giving 
the crooked Governor of Cartagena, played by Walter 
Slezak, a nice run for his money—or rather his bride- 
to-be!—Maureen O’Hara, exceptionally lovely in a series 
of beautiful gowns, all in Technicolor. The fight is on 
when the captain of a Dutch ship runs aground, land- 
ing in the clutches of the tyrannical governor who locks 
him in the dungeon. Of course he escapes and begins 
his career of piracy with a vengeance. Binnie Barnes 
is grand as.a lady pirate who becomes his best friend. 


SAN ANTONIO—Warners 


With Errol Flynn leading the ranchers in a war to 
overthrow the band of outlaws who had a strangle hold 
on San Antonio in the 1870’s, and Alexis Smith as the 
beautiful star attraction at the swank saloon owned by 
the slick operators, you have just the thing to fill that 
crying need for a super Western—in Technicolor, too. 
It’s a swashbuckling and daring story they enfold with 


plenty of opportunity for wild coach rides, chases,: gun- 


play and everything that makes a Western good. Victor 
Francen and Paul Kelly handle the villainous réles with 
superb malice — for each other and everyone else. Flor- 
ence Bates and S. Z. Sakall furnish comedy situations. 


DIRECTED BY PRODUCED BY 


FREDERICK detonpovs WILLIAM JACOBS 


with DOLORES MORAN « HARRY DAVENPORT « ROSEMARY DeCAMP 
SCREEN PLAY BY JO PAGANO - FROM A STORY BY HARLAN WARE 
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EXQUISITE JEWELRY 
Latest styles from New York and Hollywood. Buy now at 
our low prices. Join our thousands of satisfied customers, 
Send No Money—10 Day Trial 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. Order today, Simply 
pay postman C.O.D. on arrival, plus postage and tax, You’ll 
be delighted. Supply is limited, so write quick. 
delivery. Send all orders to 


INTERNATIONAL DIAMOND CO., 2251 Calumet Ave,, Deptws4Chicago 16, III. 
é ; 


Immediate 


g MEN'S 

SWISS WATCH 

JEWELED MOVEMENT 

Sturdy, dependable. Accurate 

time keeper. Fine quality. Genu- 

ine precision Guaranteed Swiss 
1 Jewel movement. Gift box. 

No. K-2 Price $8.45 


LADIES’ SWISS WATCH Xs : cy 
} WITH JEWELED MOVEMENT . 
Dainty, exquisite, Very ree 
liable — accurate. Adjuste 
able band. Genuine pre- 
} cision Guaranteed Swiss 1 
Jewel Movement. Gift Box. 
No. K-I Price $9.95 


10K GOLD BRIDAL PAIR SET 
WITH 6 GENUINE DIAMONDS | 
Gorgeous Bridal Pair set with 
brilliant chip Genuine dia- 
monds. Lovely gold heart 
mountings. Gift box. 

No, K-6 Price each $5.95 

$ 


14K GOLD BRIDAL PAIR SET 
WITH 8 GENUINE DIAMONDS 
Beautiful Bridal Pair set with 
j brilliant chip Genuine dia- 
monds. Lovely mountings. 
Embossed. Gift box. 


12K Gold Filled Birthstone Ring 
i on Genuine Sterling Silver 


BEAUTIFUL 
IDENTIFICATION BRACELET 
For ladies and men. NAMES 
ENGRAVED FREE, Silver 

Plated. Strong chain. 
No, K-20 Price $1.98 


Set with YOUR OWN beautie 
| ful simulated Birthstone. Exe 
| quisite design. 
| No. K-13 


Price $1.98 


SHOOTING ARROW EARRINGS 
New and different. Designed 
to give the appearance of 
piercing your ears. Beautiful 
Silver or Gilt plated. Screw- 
on back, You'll adore them. 
Price 98¢ 


SELF-EXPANSION WATCH 
BAND FOR LADIES AND MEN 
Iits any wrist or watch. 
Stretches 2% times original 
size. Holds original shape. 
Gold or Silver plated. 

No. K-15 Price $3.98 
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PERSONALIZED CHARM PIN 
Glows in the Dark 

| YOUR OWN name engraved 
} free. Cedarwood pin, complete 
| with 6 graceful charms, 
} No. K-23 Price 98c ei 
i UF? 


6 Genuine Guaranteed chip 
diamonds in exquisite en- 
graved mounting. Gift box. 

Price $9.95 


By “a Hollywood {\\ Naty ASS 
Cea Friendship Bracelet’ BIRTHSTONE BRACELET 
Any 6 Names Engraved Free AND EARRINGS 
Link your friends with lovely Set with YOUR OWN Ij 
heart memos of friends, gorgeous simulated / 
| sweethearts, loved ones. Birthstones. Gilt links. (& 
Price 98¢ No. K-7: Both for only $2.79 


We > = > A : 3 
MEN'S FINE SWISS WATCH Ladies' Fine Swiss Watch 
Superb quality. Radium dial. It’s elegant. Fine Gen- 
Sweep second hand. Precision Send uine Precision Guaran- 
Guaranteed 7 Jewel move- All teed 7 Jewel movement. 
ment. Accurate. Leather band. Orders Reliable. Accurate. 

No. K-16 Price $11.45 To No. K-17 Price $14.95 


H_INTERNATIONAL DIAMOND CO. 2251 Calumet Ave., Dept.W84Chieago 16, Ill 
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Shades of scar- 
let! Revlon’s Fatal 
Apple inspired 
by Eve (above). 


OU’VE been promising yourself a 

night at home to catch up on your 

beauty schedule. Make a date with 
yourself and keep it! The old and new 
beauty aids we are suggesting cover you 
literally from head to toe. Some are old 
preparations in new designs and others 
are brand new. You will love and need 
them all. 


Out of your clothes and into the tub. 
Loll back in a garden of roses with the 
lush new bath oil “In the Pink” scent- 
ing the water. Soap, dusting powder, 
cologne, toilet water and sachet come 
In this fresh, spirit-lifting fragrance by 
Dorothy Gray. On another free night, 
you may want to start on redecorating 
the bathroom, for the rose motif used on 
the packages is an inspiration! 

Good grooming calls for hair-free legs. 
Have you tried Nair? It’s a new creamy 
lotion which does the work easily and 
| neatly. Follow the directions and you'll 
find it’s a clean, sweet-smelling method of 
doing the job of defuzzing well. 

A rub down after the bath with Fros- 
tilla Lotion gives your skin a new smooth- 
ness. Ordinarily used for hands, feet and 
legs, youll find this old favorite is a 
good way to counteract dryness all over 
the body. It spreads evenly, dries quickly 


pleasure to tell you Frostilla is back after 


SCREENLAND 


and leaves no trace of stickiness. It’s a. 


GUIDE TO GLAMOR 


Start 1946 with thought for head to toe beauty 


In the Pink, a new 
bath line by Dor- 
othy Gray, is fresh 
and sweet (at left). 


temporary disappearance during the war. 
If you have time for a shampoo, there 
is a brand new creme type fortified with 
lanolin. lt’s an excellent cleanser and the 
lanolin does great things to discourage 
dandruff. An economy buy, for a little 
goes a long way. So jot down the name 
— Nuirine Ocean Foam Homogenized 
Shampoo. 
For hair that has gotten out of control 
because of dryness, there is Yardley’s 
Lavender Oil. It acts as a conditioner 
and, being delicately scented, imparts a 
fresh fragrance to the hair. It comes in 
handy as a pre-permanent treatment, and 
it’s easy to use. Just before retiring apply 
it on the scalp, massage it in, then put 
on a bandeau and sleep while it works. 
Oh, but you’re not ready for bed yet! 
There’s that manicure, and Revlon’s 
Fatal Apple nail polish will give your 
evening an exciting climax. It’s a ripe 
red shade with no pretenses at being any. 
thing else. Like all Revlon polishes, it 
retains its color from one manicure to 
the next. When you are up and ready to 
go in the morning, you'll find Fatal Apple 
lipstick is just as flattering and wonderful 
to wear. : 
For the junior miss, Judy N’ Jill offer a 
brand new lipstick as a companion piece 
for the “Judy N’ Jill” perfume and “Nine 
to Five” Cologne. The colors are vivid . 
and emphasize a teen age freshness. 
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ROMANTIC 
MUSICAL 
FROLIC! 
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i) Blue Swan Undies of course! 


There’s no need to guess... the famous 
form-clinging fit is a dead give away... 
and so is the budget price! If your favor- 
ite store is ‘sold-out,’ be patient... our 
mills are starting to hum again! 


@ Ble Stan ctslls 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Give Your Ideas a Chance 


They won’t help you or anyone 
else if you keep to yourself those 
burning ideas for bettering your 
number one entertainment—the mov- 
ies! Write down all those helpful 
hints to stars, screen writers, pro- 
ducers and directors, and send them 
to Fans’ Forum. Monthly awards for 
the best letters published: $10.00, 
$5.00 and five $1.00 prizes. Closing 
date is the 25th of each month. 

Please address your letters to 
Fans’ Forum, ScreENLAND, 37 West 
o7vth St.. New York 19, New York. 


FIRST PRIZE WINNER 
$10.00 


A new field of service is open to motion 
pictures today. They can become a school 
for war-time brides. 

Many of these young wives are totally 
inexperienced at housekeeping and few 
of their husbands have established ca- 
reers. Many of these young women mar- 
ried hastily and a brief honeymoon and a 
stack of V-mail letters is all they know of 
married life. Now they are establishing 
homes and planning their future and a 
series of films based on the home econom- 
ics theme would introduce their new re- 
sponsibility of food-buying, meal-plan- 
ning and cooking and teach them to con- 
sider it a valuable accomplishment. 

Following Hollywood’s magnificent con- 
tribution to the winning of the war, what 
peacetime project could be more purpose- 
ful than helping our ex-G.I.’s and their 
families to “liye happily ever after’? 

Mrs. A. L. FLanerry, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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SECOND PRIZE WINNER 
$5.00 

I take my hat off to Joan Crawford! 
Ever since “Our Dancing Daughters,” I 
have been an ardent fan of hers, never 
missing one of her pictures. Even when 
the stories were weak—I always enjoyed 
them because Joan was the star. Her 
lovely face and svelte figure were always 
an inspiration for my tired nerves. 
Through the years a bevy of sweet young 
things have come and gone, but this 
Crawford gal with her ever driving am- 
bition has held her own, growing more 
and more chic, more and more talented, 
until today she is the finished product—a 
charming sophisticated woman of the 
world who stands out from a vast crowd 
because of her individuality. There may 
be many Janet Blairs, Linda Darnells, 
June Allysons and Betty Grables, but 
only one Joan Crawford. 

A. K., New York, N. Y. 

. FIVE PRIZE WINNERS ~ 

$1.00 Each 

Tt was about ten years ago, and I was 
celebrating my seventh birthday. As part 
of the celebration, I was taken to the 
movies and the picture playing at that 
time happened to be one starring Spencer 
Tracy. It has been so long ago that even 
the title escapes me, but I felt even then 
that Spencer Tracy was the most superb 
actor I had ever seen. That was ten years 
ago. From then until now, I have tried 
never to miss a Tracy film. 

It used to be that movie magazines 
would give him due praise and publicity. 
Now it is nearly always the young man 
with a voice or a cute smile who greets 
you from every magazine. The younger 
actors and actresses should be recognized, 
of course—praised and encouraged. But 
older and more experiericed actors should 
not be excluded entirely. 

Dotores A. Grirris, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A DIANA PRODUCTION 
Produced and Directed by 
FRITZ LANG 
A UNIVERSAL RELEASE 


< JESS BARKER » MARGARET LINDSAY + ROSALIND IVAN » SAMUEL S. HINDS 


aes Ss Based on the novel “La Chienne” Screenplay by DUDLEY NICHOLS = ——Art Direction by Alexander Golitzen 
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Back Talk about 
HAIR 


This season the accent’s on the 
rear view of your hair-do...so 
keep that back hair smooth as 
honey and neat as a button. 


If your page-boy gets stragely 
between settings, try rolling up 
those stubborn ends on strong, firm- 
gripping bob pins every few days. 


ae 
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That means DeLong Bob Pins, of 
course. They're made of a special 
quality steel, the kind that doesn’t 
lose its taut springiness . . . they 
really do have the 


Stronger Grip 
Wont Slip Out 


Youll never be satisfied with wishy- 
washy bob pins, once you've used 
DeLong’s dependable products. 


Quality Manufacturers for Over 50 Years 
BOB PINS. HAIR PINS — SAFETY PINS 
SNAP FASTENERS STRAIGHT PINS 
HOOKS & EYES HOOK & EYE TAPES 
SANITARY BELTS 
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After seeing the thoroughly entertain- 
ing movie, “National Velvet,” and reading 
the article in ScrEENLAND about its star, 
Elizabeth Taylor, I am convinced that she 
is one of the most wholesome and tal- 
ented young stars in Hollywood today. 
Not only is she endowed with natural 
beauty, but her charm seems to lie in the 
fact that she’s so sincere and unaffected. 
Her love for animals and pets of all kinds 
is a tribute to her kindness and warm- 
hearted nature. us 
_ While admiring her character, I haven’t 
overlooked her acting ability as indeed I 
think she is headed for a great career. I 
hope when she begins to grow up, Holly- 
wood won't make the mistake of trying to 
“glamorize” such a lovely girl, but will 
keep her as real as she is today. 

Epna Woon, Corsicana, Texas 


When comparing the stage to the screen 
we almost always find the screen a better 
medium. The screen can give photo- 


' graphic closeups, it can haye many 


changes of scene, it can produce action 
films more realistically and countless 
other things. But in reviewing comedy, 
I think the stage has one very definite 
and important advantage. The audience 
can laugh as long as they. care to at a 
joke without fear of missing the dialogue. 
Contrary to this, the screen allows no 
time at all for the audience’s reactions, 
therefore much of the script is lost. 

In getting to my point, I suggest that 
in making comedies a few seconds be 
allowed before resuming the script after 
important jokes. It really is a shame how 
much good dialogue is missed under the 


‘roars of laughter from the audience. 


IsaBeL Troccoxt, Bronx, New York 


Honestly, if you were not such big boys 
and girls, you should have your legs 
spanked. Or could it be you did not see 
a picture called “Thrill of a Romance?” 
There was Van Johnson, and Esther 
Williams, but there was someone else 
too; someone who almost stole the whole 
production. Know who? Of course you 
do, a great big beautiful hunk of voice 
named Lauritz Melchior. 

Even the swoon goons, and slick chicks 
came from the movie house bubbling over 
for Melchior. The younger generation 
really appreciated the guy, and that from 
the jive Joe and jive Jane is really out 
of this world. The young parents were 
wholly in accord, so you see there is 
nothing else to do but send a message 
pronto to a representative in Hollywood 
and say, “Hot-foot it over to Lauritz 
Melchior and get an interview.” 

Fern Wricut Scumipr, 
Colorado City, Texas 


You never see a photograph of my fa- 
vorite actress perched coyly atop a make- 
believe pumpkin around Hallowe’en time, 
nor in the act of lighting a huge, dummy 
firecracker around Fourth of July. In fact, 
she does not seem to go in for “cheese 
cake” portraits—thank heaven! - 

Her name? Ruth Warrick. Hers is more 


than just a surface beauty. There is wo-: 


manly dignity in her carriage, steadfast 
honesty in her clear eyes, character in the 
lines of her mobile mouth. Usually, she 
portrays the (Please turn to page 88) 
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Your Guide to Current Films 


SUNBONNET SUE— Monogram 


The Bowery in its heyday presents an inier- 
esting background: for this film combining 
political squabbles between the Irish and 
Italian inhabitants with. music and romance 
—supplied by Gale Storm, a singer in her 
father’s saloon, and Phil Regan, candidate 
for alderman, who also sings several of those — 


nostalgic tunes we all still like to hear. A 


happy lot they were, too, even with their — 
differences in political views, until the ~~ 


swanky uptowner relative makes her appear-- © 


ance and drags her unwilling niece off to 
a life of luxury. The Bowery wins out in the © 
end, however, and they all live happily ever — 
after. Outstanding in the cast are. George 
Cleveland, Edna Holland, Alan Mowbray. 


. NONE : a 
THE ENCHANTED FOREST—PRC 


The pastoral scene of a great forest, slowly 
being depleted by lumbermen, is the charm 
of this film with its outstanding actors, a 
hermit, played by Henry Davenport, a crow, 
a mountain lion, a dog, a goat, an owl and 


other lesser inhabitants of the animal world. 


But for those who want more story about 


people and their habits, there is Edmund 3 


Lowe, Brenda Joyce and John Litel, enact- 
ing the melodramatic tale of a lost infant 
son (Billy Severn), who is found by the 


-hermit and taught the ways of the forest. 
His distracted mother finally finds him, and 


in appreciation for the hermit’s kind care, 
gives him back the forest. for his lifetime 
home, free from the axe of the lumbermen. 


THE HOUSE | LIVE IN—RKO 
Frank Sinatra, furthering the cause in which 
he has recently shown a great and mag- 
nanimous interest, stars in this short sub- 
ject on tolerance, and if he doesn’t show 
our roughest and toughest juvenile intolerant 
the error of his ways, no one else can. 
Frank’s services, Mervyn LeRoy’s direction, 
and Frank Ross’ production abilities were 
all given gratis in order to bring this vital 
message home to the people to whom it will 
do the most good. Paramount and Warner 
Brothers also will lend tkeir releasing out- 
lets. Yes, it’s a picture everyone should see. 
You won't be disappointed! Frankie sings! 


Rainbow Productions, Inc. presents 
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HL. Me Met Wes “ 


with 
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directed in all its human 
warmth by Leo McCarey p 
who gave you “Going My Way” 


—AND WHEN BING AND BERGMAN SING... 
THE WHOLE WORLD'S IN TUNE! 


TERS - WILLIAM GARGAN a. 


Produced and Directed by Leo McCarey 


Screen Play by Dudley Nichols + Story by Leo McCarey 


BING. 


at his Best! 


BERGMAN | 


as youd sire her! 


ogether 


m the Happiest — 


Released thru RKO Radio Pictures 


RKO 
RADIO 


Jeanne Crain gives you some ideas for the 1946 new look 


By Josephine Felts 


Makeup today is as different as your 
1945 clothes are from the ones you are 
getting to usher in 1946. Fashions are 
taking on a new elegance and your make- 
up has to do the same. How are you go- 
ing to do it? Certainly not by putting 
on more and more makeup in any old 
hurried way, but by spending more time 
and by putting into practice the hints 
that famous Hollywood makeup men use. 

These men really have the “know- 
how.” They have spent years in studying 
the effect makeup has on the face, how 
long it lasts, etc. They take time to “put 
on a face.” A good makeup for you takes 
time, too, but you have more of it these 
days and more aids to beauty to work 
with than you had in war days. Brushes 
are coming back, and tissues, too. 

Start the year 1946 with the resolu- 
tion: My makeup is going to last from 
early morning until the: wee small hours. 
Of course to make this so, you'll have 
to pay extra special attention to how you 
put it on to expect great things from it. 

First and foremost, your face and 
throat must be absolutely clean. You’ve 
creamed it to remove grime and dust; 
you've put on a softening cream during 
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FOR MAKEUP 


your bath and now every trace of grease 
must be removed with your skin lotion. 

By this time you’ve decided on the 
right foundation cream for you in a shade 
to give your skin an extra glow. Founda- 
tion cream of any type must be worked 
thoroughly into the skin. If you are a 
cake makeup fan, don’t forget the face 
doesn’t stop at the jaw line, so go on 
down your throat and chest to your dress 
line. For either foundation cream or cake 
type, he sure to remember the forehead, 
under the eyes, around the nose and 
mouth. After it’s on, let it “set” for a 
while. Do something else for a few min- 
utes. : 

Rouge comes next. Actually the right 
space for rouge is very small indeed. 
Immediately under the eyes and kept 
high is the best rule for all types of 
faces. No lines of demarcation must show 
and in order to make everybody think 
it’s your own natural blush, you’ll have 
to be very skilful in applying it. 

You’ve been able to get a good lipstick 
brush—the new ones are wider and easier 
to handle. Look how carefully Jeanne 
Crain applies hers—with a brush and be- 
fore powdering. Powder should be pressed 
into the face in liberal quantity. Powder 
which is “blown on,” patted on gently, or 
in any other way simply won’t last an 
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evening. Excess powder is brushed off 
with a soft brush if you have one: A 
Piece of cotton will do. 

Eye interest is something else again, 
and it’s your personal choice whether or 
not you use eye shadow, but a small 
amount, skilfully used is very flattering. 
Your eyebrows should be brushed with 
the same type of brush Jeanne is using to 
remove powder and the pencil or mas- 
cara applied only after they are abso- 
lutely clean. Your eyelashes should be 
tipped gently to avoid a beady, artificial 
look. Mascara can be applied so skilfully 
that no one ever guesses you have it on— 
they just believe you were born with that 
long, silky fringe. 

The extra touching up with lipstick 
can be done just before the door bell 
rings. Blot your lips with tissues and re- 
apply the lipstick. Be sure the stick in 
your handbag is the same color you used 
at home—lipsticks are jealous of each 
other and their varied hues and colors 
simply don’t mix. The powder in your 
compact should be the same color that 
you've already used. ; 

Try some of these hints from Holly- 
wood. You'll do that pretty new dress real 
justice, have a good time all day and all 
night, and when you finally do get home, 
you'll be as pretty as when you started. 
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Your Gold... 


the plain truth 
about it 


Can you avoid catching cold? 
And if you do catch one is it 
possible to reduce its severity? 


Oftentimes—\ES. 


a Is now believed by outstanding 
members of the medical profes- 
sion that colds and their complica- 
tions are frequently produced by a 
combination of factors working to- 
gether. 


1. That an unseen virus, entering 
through the nose or mouth, probably 
starts many colds. 


2. That the so-called “Secondary 
Invaders”’, a potentially troublesome 
group of bacteria, including germs of 
the pneumonia and_ streptococcus 
types, then can complicate a cold by 
staging a “mass invasion”? of throat 
tissues. 

3. That anything which lowers 
body resistance, such as cold feet, 
wet feet, fatigue, exposure to sudden 
temperature changes, may not only 
make the work of the virus easier but 
encourage the “mass invasion” of 
germs. 

Tests Showed Fewer Colds 


The time to strike a cold is at its 
very outset . . . to go after the sur- 
face germs before they go after you 
... to fight the “mass invasion”’ of 
the tissue before it becomes serious. 


The ability of Listerine Antiseptic 
as a germ-killing agent needs no elab- 
oration. Important to you, however, 
is the impressive record against colds 
made by Listerine Antiseptic in tests 


Perichiesy sxwerew LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


ScREENLAND 


made over a 12-year period. Here is 
what this test data revealed: 


That those who gargled Listerine 
Antiseptic twice a day had fewer colds 
and usually had milder colds, and 
fewer sore throats, than those who did 


not gargle with Listerine Antiseptic. 


This, we believe, was due largely 
to Listerine Antiseptic’s ability to 
attack germs on mouth and throat 
surfaces. 


Gargle Early and Often 


We would be the last to suggest 
that a Listerine Antiseptic gargle is 
infallibly a means of arresting an 
oncoming cold. 


However, a Listerine Antiseptic 
gargle is one of the finest precaution- 
ary aids you can take. Its germ-kill- 
ing action may help you overcome 
the infection in its early stages. 


Lampert PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Germs reduced as much 
as 96.7%, in tests. 


Actual tests showed reductions 
of bacteria on mouth and 
throat surfaces ranging up to 
96.7% fifteen minutes after the 
Listerine Antiseptic gargle, and 
up to 80% one hour after the 
Listerine Antiseptic gargle. 
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HERS 


WAS THE 
DEADLIEST 
OF THE 
SEVEN 
DEADLY 
SINS! 


BEN AMES WILLIAMS’ 


in TECHNICOLOR 


> STARRING 


GENE TIERNEY- CORNEL WILDE: JEANNE CRAIN 


: VINCENT PRE tary PHILIPS : RAY COLLINS: GENE LOCKHART - REED HADLEY -DARRYL HICKMAN - CHILL WILLS 
Directed by JOHN M. STAHL - Produced by WILLIAM A. BACHER - Screen Play by Jo Swerling - Based on the Novel by Ben Ames Williams 


A 20th CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 


SCREENLANE 


An Open Letter to Marilyn Maxwell 


Marilyn has been seen in only two recent 
pictures, yet she is No. 9 on the list of 10 
“Top-Stars of Tomorrow” picked by nation’s 
exhibitors. Scene still above, “Lost in a 
Harem,” which starred Abbott and Costello. 


EAR MARILYN: 
Congratulations on being picked 


by the motion picture exhibitors 
of the country as one of the ‘Top Ten 
Stars of Tomorrow” — with only two 
recent pictures to your credit, at that. 
Just “Lost in a Harem” and “Between 
Two Women,” and you're: Top Ten 
stuff. You're in good fast company, too. 
And to verify that fact, here’s the proof 
—the list of the “Top Ten” accord- 


ing to Motion Picture Herald, the trade 
publication: 

1. Dane Clark 

2. Jeanne Crain 

3. Keenan Wynn 

4. Peggy Ann Garner 

5. Cornel Wilde 

6. Tom Drake 
7. Lon McCallister 
$. Diana Lynn 

9. You 
10. William Eythe 

Now all these other players have 
been appearing regularly on the screen 
with the exception of Lon, who was 
established by “Stage Door Canteen” 
and “Home in Indiana” before joining 
the Army. You, on the other hand, 
since you first appeared on the screen 
in “Stand by for Action,’ and then 
made an impression with Van Johnson 
n “Three Men.in White,” with Abbott 
and Costello in “Lost in a Harem,” 
with Van again in “Between Two 
Women’’—had far less chance to shine 
than the other nine. Of course it’s no 
surprise to me that those knowing gen- 
tlemen of the box office picked you, be- 
cause I saw what you can do to an audi- 
ence when you were making personal 
appearances at the Capitol Theater in 
New York—saw the fans waiting at the 
stage door, heard the whistles, the wolf 
calls, and the applause. It’s about time’ 
Hollywood took another good look at 


Here is Marilyn with Van Johnson in “Between 
Two Women,” the second ofAhe two pictures 
which won her a place among tomorrow’s 
“Top Ten” as selected by the votes of the 
canny motion picture exhibitors of America. 


its blonde atomic bomb. But now Holly- 
wood will have to wait a while because 
you're signed up for a Broadway show, 
on leave from MGM. Maybe while 
you're gone they Il dream up some big 
new plans that will send you right up 
e iss top of the list of the next “Top 
” Here’s hoping. 


Tei Urtreng 
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Kodachrames by 
Frank Powolry, 
20th Century-Fox 


new mystery thriller. 


And his new heroine. Dana 
Andrews is co-starred with 
Alice Faye in ‘Fallen An- 
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-- He’s not worrying about the future. After all, a man 


who has led a flight of Liberators into a mess of ack-ack 


isn’t going to go pale at a mess of movie cameras 


the door of the officers’ separation 
center at Andrews Field, Md. She 
clutched a camera and kept her wistful 
gaze fixed on a tall, lanky Colonel with a 
chest full of decorations under his Air 


A PRETTY WAC stood hesitating in 


Forces wings. 
He was signing papers but he glanced. 


up and saw her. Before she could dis- 
appear through the door, he had walked 
over and tapped her on the shoulder. 
“Did you want to take a picture?” he 


‘asked her. 


She blushed and nodded. 


their cameras hopefully when they saw 
the very tall, very slim officer come out 
the door. But the Colonel turned away 
from them and smiled at the WAC with 
her little box camera. 

“Ts this what you want?” 

She sighted, snapped her picture, 
saluted and hurried away while the 
Colonel went back to the business of 
getting out of the Army Air Forces. 

The Colonel, of course, was Jimmy 


Stewart, playing the last scene of the 
greatest role in his career. He was going 
back to civilian life with four and a half 
years of service and 126 points to his 
credit. He earned those points just as 
he earned every promotion — the hard 
way. 

A lot of those points were chalked 
up in action and that had left its mark 
on the movie actor turned combat flier. 
He still doesn’t look his 37 years but he 
has lost the boyishness of his pre-war 
days. Those lazy gestures, the almost 
shambling gait that once earned him the 
title of “barefoot boy of Hollywood” have 
disappeared. His movements are quicker, 
he stands straighter, and there’s nothing 
lazy about him. (Please turn to page 62) 


“All right, come outside.” 

They walked out of the one-story frame 
building together. There were other pho- 
tographers there—men from the news- 
papers and press services whe raised 
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Photo right 
by John Mueller, 
Washington, D. C. 


Official U.S. Army Alr 
Forces photos at left 
show Col. James Stewart 
receiving discharge at 
Andrews Field, Md. 
You'll soon be seeing 
him on the screen, prob- 
ably in Liberty Films’ 
“The Flying Yorkshire- 
man,’ which Frank 
Capra has adapted 
from the popular Eric 
Knight novel. Welcome 
back to a grand guy. 


By Miriam Ottenberg 


Says Goddard: “I give very 
few interviews, because it 
bores me to talk about my- 
self.’ But here, Paulette sets 
down for the first time her 
fervent, heart-felt beliefs 


HEN I was asked, while I was 
W having my hair dressed for a scene 

in “The Diary of a Chamber- 
maid,” to write for SCREENLAND on “This 
Is What I Believe,” my interest was cap- 
tured. I have rarely set down on paper 
anything about myself; as you have prob- 
ably noticed. I give very few interviews, 
because it bores me to talk about myself. 


As for giving advice to others, that I 
won't do at all, because I believe that 
nothing is more dangerous than to try to 
follow someone else’s advice. The advice 
that works perfectly for me might stymie 
Jane Smith completely. So I never lay 
down neat little rules for someone else’s 
conduct, believing that such rules must be 
laid down by one’s own heart and head 
for oneself. And never mind what Mary 
Smith or Paulette Goddard says! They 
can speak only for themselves. 

But when it comes to talking about 
one’s beliefs—well, that’s different. What 
I believe, I believe in fervently. So here 
for the first time I'll set them down. And 
if you disagree I’ll be interested in hear- 
ing from you, because I know that each 
of you, too, has his own convictions, as 
dear to you as mine are to me. 


Life. 1 believe you should fill: every 
moment. I have a great horror of wasting 
time. Our span is short. 

I believe in God in man, or in the good 
in man—call it what you want. I believe 
that most people are good. Every free 
political election in the last quarter of a 
century. has shown it. People are voting 
for the betterment of humanity and the 
benefit of the majority. 

Yes, I believe people are good, although 
the fascists were and are evil. I do not 
think of them as people—they are part of 
a military political machine. And they 
were misled and misled the world by 
dangerous propaganda. 

In saying that people are fundamentally 
good, I know that I speak from Shangri 
La—(we in America are living in Para- 
dise)—it is (Please turn to page 70) 


“The Diary of a Chambermaid” presents Paulette 
as co-producer as well as star. Appearing with her 
in this United Artists release are her husband, 
Burgess Meredith (shown in his old man réle at 
right above, with his wife on the set at left above), 
Francis Lederer, in scene below, and Hurd Hat- 
field, pictured in closeup with Paulette at left. 
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By Gladys Hall jj 
Tex SCRUB TEAM (otherwise 


known as the Stinkers or the Doodle- 
bugs) of the San Fernando Valley 
School, was out on the field, warming up. 
The pitcher: young Michael Wayne, aged 
ten. In the bleachers, his gray eyes glued 
to the small, sturdy figure of his son, sat 
Wayne, pére. He wore a sweatshirt and 
slacks. No hat. No dark glasses. He 
doesn’t need them, so doesn’t wear them. 
One of the kids in the bleachers, spot- 


¥ 


whe 


ting the tall guy with the coppery tan and 
ruffed hair, blinked, stared. Eyes widen- 
ing, stared some more. Then, hitching 
closer, “Hey, Mister,” he piped, “are you 
John Wayne?” 

Wayne turned, grinned at the pop-eyed 
youngster, and said, “Yeah.” 

“John Wayne, the movie actor?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

Orienting himself with manifest diffi- 
culty to this (Please turn to page 65 ) 


“Meaning 


_ JOHN WAYNE 
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HERE’S an impressive conference 
room at RKO Studios where depart- 
ment heads and executives meet to 

discuss budgets on pictures sched- 

uled for production. About twenty men 
gather for the session and as they take 
their places at the table a small brown- 
haired, blue-eyed young lady in a smart 

Adrian suit braves this masculine strong- 

hold, acting as though she belongs there. 

She does. She’s Harriet Parsons, gal pro- 

ducer, who held the reins on one of 

RKO’s most artistic and financially suc- 

cessful pictures, “The Enchanted Cot- 

tage.” 
Although some men still resent the 


Exclusive photos by Jack Albin 
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intrusion of women in high business posi- 
tions, Harriet’s associates don’t seem to 
mind her company at all. Her executive 
producer, Jack Gross, usually greets her 
with “Hi, Toots” and puts a thick phone 
directory on her chair so her chin will 
be above the level of the table. 

Since women producers are still 
scarce, they are apt to be looked upon 
as grown-up Quiz Kids or side show 
freaks. A male visitor on the set of “The 
Enchanted Cottage” approached Harriet 
with “And what do you do, little girl?” 
When she told him, rather diffidently, he 
gave her a frightened look and sidled 
hastily away, casting apprehensive 
glances at her over his shoulder. 

Harriet rated as much atten- 
tion as a visiting star when she 
went to New York for the pre- 
miére of “The Enchanted Cot- 
tage.” The most frequent ques- 
tion thrown at her was “What 
does a producer do?” The job is 
very simple. He, or she, just gets 
together a story, writer, director, 
cast; okays costumes, sets, spe- 
cial effects, editing, and music, 
taking care to keep within the 


Left, Miss Parsons and Henry Myers, 
screen writer, discuss the script of 
“K Mery Remarkable Fellow.’ Far 
left, Harriet looks into the ““moviola”’ 
in the cutting room with Joseph 
Noriega, who cut the Parsons pro- 
duction of “The Enchanted Cottage.” 


budget. Nothing to it at all! Something 
anyone could pick up in a couple of 
hours, standing outside the studio gate. 

Budgets hold only minor terrors for 
Harriet. She must have been a_hook- 
keeper in another life because she loves 
figures and can juggle them with ease. 
She can tell you her bowling average for 
a couple of years back, who won and lost 
and how much in last Saturday night’s 
poker game, how much mileage her car 
gets now compared with this time last 
year. 

Harriet was exposed to motion pictures 
when quite young. Her mother, Louella 
Parsons, of whom you may have heard, 
was story editor for the Essanay 
Studios in Chicago before turn- 
ing newspaper woman. Often 
motherly pride impelled her to 
take her child to work with her, 
over the protests of Harriet’s de- 
voted and conventional grand- 
mother. These excursions and 
subsequent visits to the news- 
paper offices where her mother 
worked account for Parsons, Jr., 
saying she was “practically 
raised in a wastebasket.” 


Harriet’s house has a small bar in 
red and bamboo. Far right, the gal 
producer in her bedroom. Note the 
wall paper design carried out on 
the pillow cases. Right above, her 
collection of silver spoons dating 
back to Revolutionary times. | - 


“And what do you do, little girl?’ asked a visitor on the set 


of “The Enchanted Cottage.” Harriet Parsons told him 


Someone at Essanay saw Harriet in 
among the wastepaper and discarded 

. 66 2° = 
scenarios, so she became “Baby” Par- 
sons and appeared in two motion pic- 
tures. In one of them, an epic entitled 
“The Magic Wand,” authored, coinci- 


dentally, by one Louella O. Parsons, she | 


portrayed a ragged urchin who stole a 
prop wishing wand from a theater, be- 
lieving it would work its magic on her 
ailing mother (Helen Dunbar). Instead 
of tapping Miss Dunbar lightly on the 
forehead as indicated in the script the 
young star got carried away with enthusi- 
asm and rendered a knockout blow. 


What with (Please turn to page 73) | 


___ By Lynn Bowers 


she was only the producer. Here’s her fascinating story 


Strong contender for 
siren awards is Yvonne 
DeCarlo, first acclaimed 
in "Salome, Where She 
Danced," now starred — 
in “Frontier Gal" eer 


ates 
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Ex-usher, ex-acrobat, ex- 
hoofer, ex-sailor, ex-night 
club entertainer—and always 
for laughs! No wonder Billy 
DeWolfe landed in movies 


ORKING at Paramount these 
days, playing Sonny Tufts’ fellow 
medical student in “Miss Susie 


Slagle,” is a guy named Billy DeWolfe. 
-Ex-Welshman, ex-usher, ex-acrobat, ex- 


By Jessica Ryan 


Well, we warned you DeWolfe is strictly 
for laughs. Here, he’s clowning as usual 
between scenes at Paramount Studios. 


STRICTLY FOR COMEDY 


hoofer, ex-sailor, and ex-night club enter- 
tainer adored of café society, but through 
each incarnation, comedian, always! But 
—such a comedian you never saw before! 

Do you know about comedians, my 
friends? Given the most trifling conversa- 
tion, they'll still wring a gag from the 
neck of every sentence. But not Billy 


DeWolfe! Put ’em in a theater to watch. 


another comic’s antics, they’ll die a little, 
each laugh the other guy gets. But not 
Billy DeWolfe. Modest, non-life-of-the- 
party, is this DeWolfe, and the best audi- 
ence in the world for another funny guy. 
And that, my friends, among geni come- 


Two charming gals find Billy amusing: 
Diana Lynn and Gail Russell, his co-stars 
in “Our Hearts Were Growing Up.” 


diani, makes this man DeWolfe news for 
Ripley. 

Paramount didn’t really appreciate the 
“believe it or not” phenomenon it had in 
its midst until just the other day, when 
high moguls of the studio sent out a 
blanket order: “All contract players re- 
port for dancing lessons.” This was in 
case sometime a dance should be essential 
to a picture. So, they figured, if the actor 
involved had a basic knowledge of danc- 
ing, he wouldn’t hold up production by 
having to learn it then. DeWolfe received 
this front office communiqué, hauled out 
his well-worn (Please turn to page 67) 


Billy teaches Diana 
Lynn a new dance 
step on the set, com- 
plete with typically 
DeWolfe-ish gestures. 
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By Hyatt Downing 


is a curious place. There is a little 

bar in the back where, if you hang 
around much, you will meet people from 
all oyer, Kankakee, Oshkosh, Sioux City, 
everywhere. I met one from Sioux City. 
Somehow I knew he was from that part 
of Iowa. He had reddish hair on the back 
of his hands, mild blue eyes and a friend- 


Te Brown Derby in Beverly Hills 


ly expression. He was drinking beer and 
was moving his glass around in the little 
puddle it made on the walnut. He wanted 
to talk and among other things he told me 
that he had been in the wallpaper busi- 
ness—before he got-into the “Profession.” 

He kept emphasizing that word so I 
said. “Oh?” 

“The moving picture industry, you see.” 
He paused then and I saw that he was 
looking past me at a beautiful girl who 
was coming into. the bar, accompanied by 
a tall, youngish man who was glancing 
at me and smiling pleasantly. Turning 
to the man of “Profession,” I said, “Well, 


A 5 


| THE STARS ARE 
- BRIGHTER NOW 


utiful brown 
at least, that 
Downing. Right here Miss 
her favorite magazine, 
h Clark Gable; 


all, her Columbus, Xavier Cugat. 


Frankly, our reporter took one look at Lina Romay 
and has been drooling with admiration ever since. 


Maybe his story will give you some idea why 


I’ve got to go. There’s my luncheon date.” 

“You mean you’re going to have Junch 
with—with——” 

“Sure,” I said. “That’s Lina Romay.” 

Lina came up then and climbed on a 
stool beside me. I said, “Will you have a 
beer?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t drink. I 
just don’t like it.” 

The publicity man from MGM said 
suggestively, “Well, I guess our table’s 
waiting,” 

You don’t keep people from the pub- 
licity department waiting, so I jumped 
down off my (Please turn to page 85) 


She came from radio, where she 
was known as "The Girl with a 
Thousand Voices.” She can imitate 
women of any age or walk of life. 


Meet the amazing Miss Totter 


By Constance Palmer 


| Right now Audrey, tricked out in a sleek black wig, may 
/ be seen as the siren in the new Bob Walker-June Allyson 
picture, “The Sailor Takes a Wife.’’ Othertimes you'll 
meet Miss Totter in her own stunning ensemble topped 
with beautiful blonde hair, You’ll like her both ways. 


ID YOU ever see a chameleon? 
One of those fascinating little crea- 


D tures that change color to match 


their surroundings? 

Well, that’s Audrey Totter. With the 
chameleon it’s self-protection, but with 
Audrey it’s talent. Put a sleek black wig 


and a slinky, sophisticated long gown on 
her and even her best friends on the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer lot won't know 
her. To be sure, they'll give her the dou- 
ble and even the triple-take, all the while 
wondering who the good-looking Russian 
import could be. They’ll think vaguely 


they’ve seen her somewhere before, and 
beat their brains out trying to remember 
where. 

Audrey doesn’t do it with mirrors. She 
does it with brains. Something happens 
inside. It’s not only the black wig and 
molded gown that changes her from a 
small, very blonde, little Swedish girl in- 
to a svelte, lithe, statuesque siren with 
all the allure of a completely different 
woman. It’s more fundamental than that. 
It’s because Audrey is truly that 
rare person so seldom found: a 
natural-born actress. 

She came from radio, where 
she’s known as “The Girl with a 
Thousand Voices.” She can do 
any kind of dialect and imitate 
women of any age or walk of life. 
She started this when she was a 
tiny girl, back in Joliet, Illinois. 
People thought, “What a nice, at- 
tentive little thing!” as Audrey’s 
enormous blue orbs gazed at them from 
her earnest, heart-shaped, small face. It 
wasn’t until the attentive little thing did 
an exact imitation of her subject, embar- 
rassing in perfection of tone, gesture, and 
trick of speaking, that her elders realized 
there was more here than met the eye. 

Naturally, Audrey was destined for a 
theatrical career. Her whole family dis- 
approved violently. The stage and _ its 
people were in league with the devil. Her 
father is a linguist, master of five lan- 
guages; her mother sings beautifully, but 
non-professionally; an uncle is pastor 
of a large church in Chicago. When 
Audrey’s mother, against her better judg- 
ment, yielded (Please turn to page 64) 
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Everything she has is her own—her hair has never 


been touched up; her long lashes are real; she has a couple 
of slightly crooked teeth. And she doesn’t have to be 
pounded into shape. She’s in shape. She’s Jeanne Crain 


HEN Fred Allen, who has made 
a mint of money out of being 
caustic, commented last Spring on 
his return to New York that the so-called 
beautiful actresses of Hollywood were 
chambermaids with caps on their teeth, 
built-in bosoms, false hair and false eye- 
lashes, he certainly was not referring to 
Jeanne Crain. Jeanne is a real beauty. 
Millions of people who have seen -her in 
“Home in Indiana” and the recently re- 
leased “State Fair” most heartily testify 
to this. We women look at all that fresh 
loveliness and almost die with envy. Men 
just sit there and drool. 
_ Mr. Allen’s comments to the contrary, 
everything Jeanne has is her own. Her 
hair, a light brown with auburn high- 


Jeanne is appearing with Cornel Wilde, top 
left, in “Leave Her to Heaven” in which 
Gene Tierney has the third co-starring réle. 
She’s popular with her fellow players; scans 
Walter Brennan’s scrapbook, left below. 


lights, has never been “touched up” in 
any way. She never has, and it’s a cinch 
she never will, go in for that Hollywood 
shade called “movie star pink.” Pro- 
ducers, some of whom have problem teeth 
themselves, are very chopper-conscious, 
it’s true. And because of this phobia of 


theirs a number ‘of stars, who shouldn’t 


have, have capped teeth—just like the 
man said. But not Jeanne. How do you 
know? Because she has a couple of slight- 
ly crooked teeth, even as you and I, and 
when she smiles she looks like a very 
natural and normal school girl, and not 
like a glorified ad for plastic dentistry. 
Her lashes are her own, and so thick that 
you wonder how she ever manages to see 
through them. Sometimes she doesn’t. This 
causes her to wrinkle her nose, toss her 
head back, and look at you from under 
them. It’s her one mannerism to date. And 
as for that figure of hers—well—no one at 
the studio has ever even thought of sug- 
gesting an improvement on Nature’s orig- 
inal handiwork. Masseurs, who do a thriv- 
ing business (Please turn to page 5° ) 


For Claudette Colbert, this Yuletide season has been her hap- 
piest, for her husband came home from the wars. And her new 
picture for International, “Tomorrow ls Forever, looks like a hit. 


It may be corny, it may be the 
same old tune — but we wish it 


more than ever this time: a happy, 


hopeful New Year to one and all. 


es no go d for fuddydadaies if there 


: "Harvey Girls.” above, has 
new bride, Mrs. Richard Cromwell. 
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Bright particular star of “The Harvey Girls” gets a lift from hero John Hodiak on the MGM | 
a pistol-packin’ mama about to hold up the wild Alhambra Bar and Dance Hall to rescue the ki 
here’s Judy, in slacks and in one of her costumes for the picture, 
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ot. Facing page shows Judy as 
dnapped Harvey manager. And 
getting a grooming from makeup experts between scenes. 
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The Garland grace and humor are plainly seen in these exclusive photos, which show Jud 
screen star Colleen Moore; left below, with Byron S. Harvey, 
which inspired the film. 


a 


y with Virginia O'Brien and, right, silent 
president, and Byron Harvey, Jr., vice-president of the Fred Harvey System 
Right below, Judy’s husband, Vincente Minnelli, gifts her with roses and George Folsey with a wood carving. 
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MEET 
MARC PLATT 


Broadway’s loss was Holly- 
wood’s gain when this new 
dancing star came to town 


By Eleanor Pitts 


HEN Marc Platt stepped from the 

Chief at Union Station, direct from the 

Broadway hit, “Oklahoma!” he almost 
got back on the train and headed for familiar 
ground. 

He was scared. Afraid that he wouldn’t 
make good in pictures now that he had his 
chance. Only the fact that he’d achieved a 
goal he’d worked eighteen years for, made him - 
decide to give Hollywood a try. “After all,” he ~~ 
reasoned with himself, “I do have a contract 
and I do have a part.” He was to be Rita 
Hayworth’s dancing partner in “Tonight and 
Every Night.” 

Just two weeks before, Columbia’s New 
York talent scout had knocked on the door of 
his dressing room after the show. He ex- 
plained he’d seen the show several times, was 
convinced Marc had talent they could use. 
Would he be interested in a screen test? 
Would he? You bet! (Please turn to page 78) 


Marc Platt scored a sensation in his first film, ‘Tonight and 
Every Night,” and won new starring réle in “Tars and 
Spars.’’ He’s seen below in ballet routine and in scene 
still of his latest picture with Janet Blair and Alfred Drake. 
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Robert Alda of- 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” 


Dick Erdman, com- 
edy hit in “Janie.” 


NO CEIL 


LICE’S plunge down the rabbit hole 
was fast for her day and age, but 
today it would be like sitting on a 

slow train going backward. Hollyweed’s 
new crop of actors are zooming on efhi- 
cient 1946 rockets. 

It’s no surprise any more for an aspir- 
ing young guy to go to bed at night as a 
modest contract player only to wake up 
to the news that he’s just landed on his 
studio’s star list. It happened to such one- 


time unknowns as Van Johnson, Peter 
Lawford, and Tom Drake; to Eddie Ryan, 
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Hollywoed’s new crop of 
actors are zooming skyward 
on efficient 1946 rockets 


By Joan Michaels 


Dick Crane, and Bill Williams. To them 
life is very, very kind at this point. 
Blame it on any number of well- 
thumbed alibis, it’s still a matter of fact 
that this year’s stock of stars—four young 


William Pri 


ING ON SUCCESS 


men in particular—are destined to leave 
their footprints in the forecourt cement 
of Grauman’s Chinese Theater. And it is 
with these four in particular that we deal 
at the moment. 

Meet the people: William Prince, Rob- 
ert Alda, Dick Erdman, and John Dall! 

Burlesque had never given Hollywood 


anything more romantic than Abbott and 
Costello, Phil Silvers, and Rags Ragland 


—until Robert Alda breezed along. One 
day Bob was singing and making like a 
straight man in “burlycue”—and the next 


"Pillow to Post.’ 


« 


Bob Alda out for a fun holiday with 
his wife and son Allie (Alphonse). 


he was testing for the réle of the late” 


George Gershwin in the highly-publicized 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” 

As Alphonse D’Abruzzo, Bob did all 
right at New York University, studying 
to become an architect. During school he 
was a junior draftsman with a reliable 
architectural firm whose paycheck helped 
pay his tuition. Came the depression, the 
folding of Bob’s “backers,” and he was 
forced to bid farewell to the halls of 
learning. 

Taking stock of his assets, he found 
himself in possession of a pleasing bari- 
tone voice which he cashed in to the tune 
of twenty-five dollars in a contest held by 
the Manhattan Academy of Music. Thus 
inspired, he sang for a couple of radio 
stations at night while clerking in a local 
store during the 9:00 to 6:00 hours. After 
a few guest spots at night clubs, he broke 
into burlesque and ran the gamut from 
juvenile leads to Grunken derelicts. 

He married his high school sweetheart 
whom he met (Please turn to page 81) 


Bill Prince, below, lucky escort of 
Dolores Moran and Angela Greene. 


Mothers call them Baby-Builders/ — 


Baby starts off with a supply of iron gathered dur- 
ing the prenatal period. This supply often runs low 
about two or three months after birth, then baby 
must get his precious iron from what he eats. 

That’s why Gerber nutritionists, working with 
doctors, have added generous amounts of iron to 
Gerber’s Cereal Food and Gerber’s Strained Oatmeal. 
Both cereals have added vitamins of the B complex 
derived from natural sources as a further help to 
baby’s well-being. 

Both cereals are pre-cooked, ready-to-serve — mix 
right in baby’s dish with milk or formula, hot or 
cold. Pediatricians advise serving Cereal Food at one 
feeding, Strained Oatmeal at the next. It helps baby 
eat better! Be sure to get Gerber’s cereals—with 
“America’s Best-Known Baby” on every package. 


FREMONT, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. 


(© 1945, G. P. C. 


Cereals Strained Foods Chopped Foods 


My baby is now _._._ months 
old. Please send me samples of 
Gerber’s Strained Oatmeal and 
Gerber’s Cereal Food. 
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The morning the moving van pulled up 
to start the Russell family on their way 
to their new home, eight people fang the 
doorbell trying to rent the apartment. 
No luck—a friend had signed up for it. 


Simpler than packing —just pick up your 
clothes, carry them on their hangers out to 
your car, and presto, you’re moved. Para- 
mouni’s starlet of ‘Our Hearts Were Grow- 
ing Up” has simple, modest, unstarrish tastes. 


Gail’s first job was to wrap and pack all the 
china and glassware in barrels. Not a single cup 
handle broke in the moving, much to Gail’s— 
and her parents’/—amazement. But a few fin- 
gernails had to be sacrificed in the good cause. 


That lamp, like Mom’‘s mattress, had to have 
special care, as it was an anniversary gift to 
her parents from Gail. Seems that slacks 
and apron are ideal moving-day costume 
— that is, if you really pitch in as Gail does. 


Mom’s feather mattress had to be given 
special handle-with-care treatment by [i'l 
Missy Russell herself. The mattress has 
been in the Russell family since their early 
Chicago days and is Mom’s pride and joy. 


“Corny” rides in state in her own special 
basket out to the new Russell home. Gift 
of Miss Skinner whom Gail impersonated 
in ‘Our Hearts Were Young and Gay,” 
Corny is just one of the-Russells’ five dogs. 


i\| 
Gail considers her beautiful leather saddle The furniture hadn‘t arrived at the 


Mom, Dad and Gail each 

carry a favorife possession and “Corny,” her tiny Maltese terrier (named new home yet, so Gail gives her i 
out to their car. Not that for Cornelia Otis Skinner) her most valuable new barbecue a quick, efficient i 
they don’t trust the mov- possessions, so they are the last. to leave (note the scrub brush) clean-up | 


ing men; nevertheless — the old home. Gail’s an expert equestrienne. job while awaiting the movers. 
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I's all mine,” says pretty Gail as she si OF “4 
poses on the front steps of her newly pur- each a ee | 
chased home. She’s frankly proud, be- ™ . 
cause this house is her dream-come-true. 


First flashes 
from important 
new productions 


Joan Fontaine has|a new leading 
He's Mark Stevens, shown withJo 


Anna Lee, whom you know as a blonde, turns brunette for high-powered réle in First still of Dorothy McGuire and George. 
44 new chiller-thriller, “A Tale of Bedlam,” powerful drama of 18th Century London, Brent in RKO’s “Some Must Watch,” | 
in which Boris Karloff, with Anna in scene above, does some very special leering. in which Dorothy plays a deaf mute. © 


i 


Does Ginger Rogers look guilty in scene above? Well, she’s just stolen a watch for, not from, Adolphe 
Menjou, or-so the plot says.-It’s a scene from ““Heartbeat,’’..new. Hakim-Wood. production. for RKO release. 


| Janis meets Janis, left above. Conrad Janis, boy from the Broadway stage, is featured in his first film, 
| “Snafu,” with pretty Janis Wilson. It’s Columbia’s movie version of George Abbott's hilarious stage hit about 
{ 
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the under-age Army hero who gets into all kinds of funny complications when he returns to civilian life. 


| ELL, this is the time of year in 
Hollywood when everyone starts 
speculating on the next Academy 
Award winners. Who’ll-get-an-Oscar 
comes March is good for two hours of 
heated arguments wherever movie folk 
have gathered together from Ocean Front 
Boulevard to Vine Street. The smart boys 
are betting that it will be a photo finish 
between Orson Welles for his Kessler in 
International’s “Tomorrow Is Forever” 
and Ray Milland for his Don Birnam in 
Paramount’s “The Lost Weekend.” And 
coming up on the rail is a lad named 
Bing Crosby who portrays Father O’Mal- 
ley in RKO’s “The Bells of St. Mary’s.” 
The way I look at it from where I’m 
sitting is that if Orson isn’t given an 


Oscar the Academy is a bunch of stink- 
ers. In “Tomorrow Is Forever” he gives 
such a moving, sympathetic, sincere per- 
formance that it fairly tears your heart 
out. (I must confess I haven’t seen Ray’s 
drunk and Bing’s priest—but they just 
couldn’t be much better). The Welles 
guy, who only a couple of years ago was 
called the deadliest thing in pictures, now 
seems to be hotter than a Van Johnson- 
Frank Sinatra parlay. Though most of 
them had never been nearer Missouri 
than the newsreels of President Truman, 
the producers went to see a pre-preview 
of Orson in “Tomorrow Is Forever” with 
a definite you - gotta - show -me attitude. 
They left the projection room, when they 
had wiped a thick mist from their glasses 
—these low California fogs, you 
know—gasping. Gasping for the 
Welles phone number. (And 
this time it wasn’t Rita they 
wanted at the Welles dovecote 
in Brentwood.) Sagacious pro- 
ducer William Goetz, who had 
the advantage of seeing the 
rushes of “Tomorrow Is For- 
ever,” had everything under 
control. And under contract. 
Orson was already as busy as 
a buzz-saw on the next Goetz 
picture, a psychological mur- 
der thriller called “The 
Stranger,” in which he co-stars 
with Loretta Young and Ed- 
ward G. Robinson. 

When “The Magnificent Am- 
bersons” turned out to be a 
box office dud, though the crit- 
ics raved, and. “Jane Eyre” 
didn’t do too well with our pay- 
ing customers, though it was 
the biggest box office success 
of the year in England, Holly- 
wood just decided that both as 
a producer and an actor Orson 


Orson with his two daughters: Rebecca, whose mother is Rita Hayworth, and Christopher 
child of Orson’s first marriage. At left, studies of Welles in action, bearded for his rdle 
with Claudette Colbert (center) in “Tomorrow Is Forever, 
also appears, and a new lad, Richard Long, receives the benefit of the Wellesian advice, 


Welles was a greatly over-rated young | 
man. They decided that the only thing he } 
did exceptionally well, better than the | 
other bright young men on their payrolls, } 
was spend money. A Wellesian talent that.’ 
Orson would be the last to deny. 

But a:snub from Hollywood was of)! 
little consequence to thirty-year-old Mr. | 
Welles. The war was going full blast. A’ | 
public-spirited young citizen with an 
eager desire to help people, Orson quick- | 
ly threw himself whole-heartedly into war, | 
work. Turned down by the draft board | 
after several efforts to enlist, he rented a) 
vacant lot in Hollywood and set up shop) } 
with a magic show. When he was two 
years old, a toddling infant prodigy who 
talked like a college professor and looked) 
like The Mysterious Dr. Fu Manchu, ac- 
cording to his I-knew-him-when acquaint-- 
ances, his guardian, Dr. Bernstein, had 
presented him with a magician’s outfit. Af 
two he could make a bird cage disappear, 
at twenty-two he could make a million 
dollars disappear. “I’m working on a new) 
disappearance act,” he says today with a. 
wicked gleam in his eyes. “When I per- 
fect it Pl just give one wave—and Holly-” 
wood will disappear.” 

Orson sunk $65,000 of his own money 
in his magic show. (After a long run in 
Hollywood he took it on a tour of the” 
Army camps.) Although civilians (suck- 
ers, he called them) paid $5.50 for a seat 7 
and were nicked a buck for a bag of pea- § 
nuts or a soda pop, he never seemed to™ 
make expenses. The show was a great” 
success with the servicemen who paid ¥ 
nothing, and had a perfectly wonderful” 
time watching the Maestro extract a rab- 
bit from his hat, saw beautiful Rita Hay- 
worth in half, and with the help of leggy % 
Marlene Dietrich read the future in a 9 
crystal ball. When he wasn’t doing magic 7 
tricks for servicemen Orson was appear- 
ing once a week on his own radio pro- | 


“a 


in which George Brent (top) 


: 


gram, with innumerable guest appear- 
ances, and writing a-.syndicated news- 
paper column on national and interna- 
tional affairs called “Orson Welles’ Al- 
manac.” In 1944 he played an active and 
vital part in the Roosevelt campaign, 
making radio speeches, and brilliant ones 
too, at the drop of a hat. He covered the 
San Francisco conference, and the Mex- 
ico City conference, both in his column 
and on the air. Every worthy cause stem- 
ming from California found Orson on the 
board of directors. And for relaxation he 
painted in oils. Evidently art-lovers think 
well of the Welles paintings. He has been 
invited to hold a one man show at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York this 
Fall. No, Orson hasn’t exactly been sit- 
ting near the phone, doodling sulkily, and 
waiting for a producer to call. 

When the big boys at International de- 
cided to film “Tomorrow Is Forever” with 
Claudette Colbert and George Brent they 
cast their eyes around for someone to 
play the difficult role of Kessler. Ronald 
Colman was (Please turn to page 69) 


People love him, or hate him. But no one is indifferent to 


“The Great Ham” as Orson Welles calls himself 


By Elizabeth Wilson 


Success in Hollywood de- 
pends not so much on how 
| you make it as how you take 
it! Bill Williams and Barbara 
\ Hale, those two clever new- 
| comers, are planning their 
careers smartly and sanely 


e 

By Gertrude Shanklin 
T WAS very much like a tennis game 
| es Paul Lukas and young Bill 
Williams, working together for the 
first time in “Deadline at Dawn.” Only 
Lukas, instead of playing the game to 
win against an opponent, played it more 
like an instructor training a promising 
beginner, which is just what he considers 
Bill. After he slammed a fast ball over 
the net at Bill, he repeated the play in 
slow motion, explaining how it was done. 

In his dressing room, where he was re- 
laxing after lunch, Lukas talked to me 
frankly about Bill. 

“Williams is blessed by good old 
Mother Nature with practically every- 
thing. He’s a handsome young fellow, in- 
telligent, clever. The chief thing in his 
favor is his willingness to learn, to open 
his eyes. He knows he doesn’t know much, 
but he’s quick to learn. He’s just like a 
fledgling trying his wings. Every time it 
works, he’s surprised and delighted. Then 
right away he wants to try something 
else—something harder. © 

“What I told him is what should be the 
Bible of every actor: Mean everything 
you say, and then it will come out true. 
| That’s the first principle of good acting. 
| The other thing is experience. No teacher 
can open the heart and soul and give a 


Photo by Alex K 


Yes, Bill and Barbara have fallen for each other. RKO’s young hopefuls tell u 
have no definite marriage plans but don’t be too surprised if they change | 
minds. Meanwhile both are ambitious to further their promising screen 


ach 
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In Deadline at | 
Dawn’ Bill was up ) 
against stiff acting } 
competition with } 
Paul Lukas and Su- ) 
san Hayward, but | 
he held his own, | | 
thanks to his seri 
ous attitude to- |), | 
ward work and MW 
eagerness to learn 

from such an able 
and experienced 
trouper as Lukas. 


young actor a teaspoonful of talent three 
times a week. The only way to develop 
talent is through experience. That’s the 
only teacher there is—experience, experi- 
ence, experience. 

“There’s no mystery about acting, al- 
though a lot of people would like to have 
you think there is. It’s just hard work, 
and thinking, thinking, thinking. Always 
the meaning of the lines you are saying 
must be kept in your mind. It’s not just 
learning the lines you are to say—it’s 
putting yourself into the mind of your 
character. Learning what he thinks about. 
Why do I say that? Because if you do 
that, you can’t go wrong.” 

To a finished actor like Paul Lukas, it 
seems as simple as that, and it’s through 
simplifying the more complicated strokes 
in this acting game that he’s been so 
helpful to Bill. 

Bill Williams, on the other hand, was 
playing his first leading réle in “Deadline 
at Dawn” with Lukas and Susan Hay- 
ward. That’s pretty fast company for a 
“fledgling” and well he knows it. He 
knows also that it’s the kind of oppor- 
tunity that doesn’t grow on bushes. He 
considers himself shot with luck, and is 
solemnly grateful for it. 

Over lunch in the RKO commissary, 
with pretty Barbara Hale, the girl friend 


and constant pal, at his elbow helping out 
with admiring glances and an occasional 
remark, Bill told his side of Lukas’ story. 

“Was I scared when I started to work 
with Lukas?. I'll say I was. I had never 
met him before we started rehearsals. But 
he put me at ease right away. One of the 
most important things he taught me was 
to relax. Lukas has the technique of re- 
Jaxation mastered to a T. He told me, 
‘Things have been coming -pretty fast to 
you, Bill. You’ll have to learn to let go. 
Just stop beimg tight imside. The main 
thing is not to let your nerves get the best 
of you. You can’t build your career 
on nerves. You've got to have a solid 
foundation.’ 

“But the greatest thing he’s taught me 
is to study the thought back of my lines. 
He talks to me before we do a scene, and 
helps me get the meaning of it, get in the 
mood. Sometimes after I’ve done a scene, 
he'll say to me, ‘I didn’t believe that. You 
didn’t really mean it.’ He doesn’t believe 
in technique or dramatic lessons or any 
of that stuff. He says you have to believe 
what you say, and that’s all there is to 
acting. 

“Of course, he’s taught me a lot of 
other things, too. Such as walking. I know 
how to walk now without being conscious 
of it. Lukas taught me how to pace off 


-—_ 


my steps. He’s a master of that. He knows 
just how to enter a scene, and how to pace 
off steps during it. He could throw a hat 
over his shoulder backwards, and back 
up to the very spot where it landed. That’s 
how exact his sense is. You simply can’t 
lose Lukas in front of the camera. 

“He’s taught me to watch the lights, 
too. V’ve learned now where the best 
angles are. And I’ve learned not to get 
behind obstacles. I can sort of tell where 
they are now without looking. The other 
day we had a seene in which I was stand- 
ing behind a detective, and they were 
shooting over his shoulder. I could sense 
without looking that his hat was cutting 
me, so I kept edging away from him, un- 
til I was nearly out of the scene. When I 
told them why I was doing it, they lined 
us up differently and did it again. You 
see, from what Lukas has taught me about 
these things, I know when I’m in a hot 
spot and when I’m not.” 

In “Deadline at Dawn” Bill plays a 
young sailor, who, while on leave in New 
York City, (Please turn to page 75 ) 


Bill is willing to learn this acting business te 
hard way, as dramatic coach at RKO Studios, 
Lillian Burns, will testify. Below, they are 
studying the Williams voice for future refer- 
ence and improvement. Left, the Williams- 
Hale team works out in the studio gym. 


——— 


Paramount's film about New 
York’s noted nightspot shows 
a glitter-gowned Betty Hutton 
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Eleanor Parker is tickled by her boy Gay. group: Virginia Hunter, Hurd Hatfield, Two in tune: Faith Dorn with stalwart hil 
friend, big, blond golfer Joe Kirkwood, Jr. Bonita Granville and host Ross Hunter. - of “Paris—Underground,” Kurt Kruege 
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Honoring Judy Ca- 
nova, young lead- 
ing man Ross Hunter 
throws a party — 
corny but fun—by 
way of thanking 
Judy for helping him © 
over the rough spots 
in the script of “Hit 
the Hay,” recent 
Columbia comedy — 
they made together | 


( 
Judy and husband, Sgt. 
Chet England, atop the | 
hay wagon which drove 
guests to the party. 
Judy alse brought along 
the billy goat, which 
stayed only a few min- 
utes, as his perfume 
was not Chanel No. 5 
and he liked to butt 
the actors too much. 


Bill Eythe, below, gets a bite from Marie 
McDonald as Frank Sinatra and Marga- 
ret Whiting look on. Above, Marie’s 
husband, agent Vic Orsatti, pulls her 
pigtails. Right, Mrs. Van Heflin waits 
her turn as Bob Hutton lifts girl friend 
Cleatus Caldwell to the hay wagon. 
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Eddie Bracken gives newly- 
wed Betty Hutton a kiss at 
a reception welcoming her 
and husband, Ted Briskin, 
back to Hollywood. At left, 
Loren Tindall and Diana 
Lynn add their felicita- 
tions and congratulations. 


ESPITE their denials (practically 

up to the not-so-bitter end) Mickey 
Rooney’s ex-wife and Lana Turner’s ex- 
husband did become man and wife. All 
of which means that Ava Gardner is now 
Mrs. Artie Shaw. It will be a stay-at- 
home honeymoon because both are work- 
ing. Ava is making a picture, Artie 
appearing with his band at a local night 
club. No one seems to know exactly why 
they were so secretive about their plans. 
For the past year they have kept steady 
company. Hollywood’s only interest was 
the desire to see two nice pesple live 
happily ever after. 


ONG before the Gloria De Haven- 
John Payne®baby is born, “Till the 
Clouds Roll By” will be completed. But 
there will be one unfinished sequence. 
This is the one in which Gloria appears. 
This film biography of composer Jerome 
Kern is one of MGM’s most ambitious 
adventures. Gloria being one of their 
most ambitious and important young 
actresses is worth waiting for. A nice 
tribute to a nice girl. 


A WHOLE new world has opened up 

for Van Johnson. His MGM bosses 
knew he could dance, for Van was dis- 
covered in the chorus. But on the set of 
“No Leave, No Love,” Van nonchalantly 
borrowed Xavier Cugat’s violin. Everyone 
thought he was kidding until he started 
to play. And darn well, too. They rushed 
the news to the front office. Now they’re 
fiddling (!) around for the perfect story. 


O MORE is the name “Sirocco” 
embroidered on Errol] Flynn’s yacht- 
ing cap. Instead it now reads “Zaca,” the 
name of the new 118-foot job that Flynn 
recently purchased and marked down, 
mind you, for $40,000. Now Errol is 
looking for a script that calls for yacht- 
ing scenes and plenty of ’em. Yachts very 
nice, says we! 


UST to look at June Allyson is to 
J know how much her marriage to Dick 
Powell means to her. In fact, it’s prac- 
tically contagious. Whenever they walk 
into Ciro’s the orchestra starts playing 
“June Is Bustin’ Out All Over.” That’s 
right—bustin’ with happiness. And very 
becoming, too. 


| IND of a cute gag they pull at 

a famous Hollywood eating em- 
porium. Bogey and Bacall dine there 
quite often and usually call up early and 
reserve the same table. Whenever they 
do, the head waiter puts two signs on the 
table. Where Bacall sits, the sign reads 
“The Look.” Where Bogey sits, the sign 
reads “The Leer.” And of course Mr. 
and Mrs. B. get a great kick out of it. 


| “FNHE CLUB” is the name of THE 
yi swankiest new hangout in Holly- 
. | wood. To belong, all you have to do is 
fb to be famous. And of course a good bank 
7 | account will help to pay those lunch 
| checks. Recently, Dennis Morgan had a 
| date there to have lunch with Jack Car- 
| son. His car was in the studio when the 
strike was called. So Dennis couldn’t 
1 cross the picket line. Living way out 
in the country, a taxi was out of the 
question. So Dennis hitch-hiked. Up in 
front of “The Club” he arrived, in a milk 
truck. Snooty stars alighting from their 
limousines looked on with horror. Jack 
Carson, grinning from ear to ear, pre- 
tended he didn’t know him when Dennis 
walked up to His table. 


T A recent mass meeting, Jack Benny 
addressed Hollywood’s greatest stars 
on the importance of still keeping our 
boys entertained. Said J. B. in his own 
inimitable style: “It used to be that you 
had to be able to sing or dance. But 
now since the war is won, the boys are 
satisfied if they can just look at you. 
Talent isn’t necessary. Look at my wife. 
She’s definite proof of that!” Of course 
everyone roared. And over half of those 
present agreed to go and be “looked at.” 
Jack was satisfied. 


HE devotion of Richard Quine for his 

wife, Susan Peters, is something that 
every Hollywood husband should stop 
and think about. Ever since the acci- 
dental bullet that paralyzed her from 
the waist down, Susan has only known 
complete care and consideration from 
Dick. Today, they are even more in love, 
if that is possible. Once a week Susan 
and Dick have a standing date with Lu- 
cille Ball and Desi Arnaz. Nothing ever 
interferes with this date. Lucille will see 
to it that nothing ever does. This is the 
kind of story we like most to tell the 
world about. Hollywood has many of 
them. 


UTEST foursome in these here parts 

is newlyweds Mona Freeman and 
Pat Nearney, who double-date with Diana 
Lynn and Loren Tindall. The way they 
slyly watch the right hand side of the 
menu when they dine out is very amus- 
ing. And very commendable too. Today’s 
movie youngsters live on a budget. They 
put their money into Victory bonds and 
annuities. All of which means they’ll have 
something to show for their work—when 
they reach the ripe old age of 35! 


Celebrities meet celebrities at premieres 
in Hollywood. Here, Van Johnson, Paul 
Henreid and Sonja Henie put on 
their best smiles for our cameraman. 


Gossip By 


Weston Rast 


DY 


ROM a nun in “The Bells of St. 

Mary’s,” to a lady of easy virtue in 
“Notorious” that’s the lot of Ingrid Berg- 
man. How does she do it? “Just by 
changing my hat,’ she says, with a 
twinkle in her eye. How about all that 
there talent, lady? 


OMEWHERE in Hollywood there’s a 

sexy set of negatives that Kurt 
Kreuger would like to lay his hands on. 
And for excellent reasons, too! The hand- 
some Swiss bellringer (when it comes to 
giving good performances) is a sun wor- 
shipper. Living on a remote hill top he 
often takes sun baths wearing little more 
than a pair of dark glasses. One day he 
received an envelope in the mail. En- 
closed were half a dozen poses of him- 
self. They were snapped by some eager- 
beaver fan who had managed to get them 
while Kurt slept blissfully in the sun. 


EAVE it to Pere Westmore. the make- 


up king, to become the most original 
(as well as the youngest) grandfather 
in Hollywood. When his 
grandchild was born, Perc 
passed out five hundred lip- 
sticks. The Westmore brand? 
What do you think? 


It’s a double date for the 
Ronald Reagans (Jane Wyman) 
and the Gregory Pecks, snapped 
on their way to the theater. 


Cesar Romero, back in civvies 
again after his stint in the Coast 
Guard, gives Sonja Henie a 
whirl at Cobina Wright's birth- 
day party. Sonja Henie recently 
announced her separation from 
her husband, Dan-Topping. 


Henry Fonda, 
finds intereste 


ed from overseas 


just return his wife and_ 


d audience in 


OW we've heard everything. Mem- 

bers of Zachary Scott’s fan club 
have requested photographs of just his 
eyes. They want to fit them into a locket 
which each hysterical girl will wear 
around her neck. Zack doesn’t know ex- 
actly what to do. Who would? 


ae it pay to be beautiful. Marie 
MacDonald (The Body) is wonder- 
ing. Once a week at Palm Springs there’s 
a royal command for everyone to don 
Western togs. Completely unaware of this 
edict. Marie appeared in slacks and a 
sheer blouse. Result, she was hailed into 
Kangaroo court and fined $50, which was 
turned over to a local charity. Another 
offender that same day was Alan Ladd. 
When he was. only fined $25, Marie 
wanted to know how come? The reason, 
because Alan wasn’t as beautiful as 
Marie! 


N THE set of “Gilda,” Rita Hay- 
worth received a birthday present 
every hour from Orson Welles. That 
night he gave her a dinner. party at Café 
La Rue. At her place was a magnificent 
pair of jeweled crescent earrings—cres- 
cents because that’s the way the moon was 
the night Grson proposed. Who was it 
who said that this marriage wouldn't last? 


Norma Shearer, with Merle Oberon and- her husband, Lucien 
Ballard, Maria Montez and Pierre Aumont, enjoy entertainment. j 


nd still in uniform, 
the Jack Carsons- 


ie “Three Wise Fools” Margaret 
O’Brien will have three men in her 
life; namely, Lewis Stone (just starting 
his 22nd year at MGM), Lionel Barry- 
more and Frank Morgan. One morning 
Margaret, who is a very conscientious lit- 
tle person, was a few minutes late on the 


: James Craig has eyes only for his lovely — 
wife at Cobina Wright's birthday party. 


Bride Mona 
Lynn, his 


set. She felt quite upset. Turning to her 
mother, she said, “May I go and apolo- 
gize to the ‘boys’ for keeping them wait- 
ing?” 


ie why an actor of Philip Dorn’s 
ability is so neglected, we wouldn’t 
be knowing. Before he got an excellent 
part in Frank Borzage’s “Concerto,” 
Phil hadn’t worked in thirteen months. 
Tronically enough, when the call came 
through Phil was on his way to get a 
short hair-cut. A minor traffic accident 
made him late for his appointment with 
the barber. Just as he was about to 
climb into the chair, his wife called. 
Excitedly she told him he was wanted 
to play the role of a long-haired musi- 
cal conductor. A second’s more delay, 
and he would have been snipped right 
out of this good break. 


hy since she worked with Wally 
Beery in “Bad’Bascomb,” Margaret 
O’Brien has pestered her mother for 
riding lessons. “But darling,” persuaded 
Mrs. O’Brien in an alarmed voice, “sup- 
posing the horse should throw you.” 
Margaret’s face brightened. “Don’t worry, 
mother,” she explained. “I asked the man 
and he says all his horses are insured.” 


SHES GOT HANTS IW HER TRANCE 


— PAT pla 
ee. ys ghost...to 
Wolf from his Tame. 


Executive Pro OWS ° Directed by RAY ENRIGHT 
EDWIN HARVEY BLUM “ 
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“MISS HOPE" 


The great Bob clowns 
for a good cause 


Ralph Edwards, left below, went on “Command Performance” for the Armed Forces Radio Service 
with his show, “Truth or Consequences.” Bob Hope helped Ralph with one of the “consequences”. 
by dressing as a woman and sifting in the audience next to a contestant. Bob as: “Miss Hope” 
broke up the show by saying that the contestant was “insulting” him. Plenty of laughs followed. 


Photos by Jack Albin 


ScREENLAND 


SCREENLAND 


Jack Benny and Ingrid, left, rehearse for 
broadcast at the Santa Barbara Army 
ground and services forces redistribution 
station in the Biltmore Hotel. Below, 
Ingtid trades bantering words with “Hot 
Shot’ Phil Harris; Jack Benny and Mary 
Livingstone in informal rehearsal mood. 


Ingrid gives Sgt. Richard Bierregaard of 
Milwaukee, Wis., the thrill of his life by 
eating lunch with him between rehearsal 
and actual show time. Group shot below 
gives an idea of the ease and nonchalance 
with which Benny and his troupe per- 
form. But there’s hard work behind it all. 


Ingrid on the air! With Jack Benny, 
the star appeared in the show at 
redistribution center, and wowed them 


ScREENLAND 
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Jimmy Stewart's Future Plans 


Continued from page 21 


He says he hasn’t lost any weight but 
his face—never full—looks thinner. Under 
his overseas cap, there was a sprinkling 
of gray. He shrugs that off, “just as long 
as I’m noi getting bald.” One thing hasn’t 
changed—his smile. When he posed for 
the WAC, that lop-sided grin came out. 

Andrews Field, a huge sprawling set- 
tlement about 20 minutes’ drive from 
Washington, was in a dither all day 
September 28. “Seems like we’ve had bat- 
talions of WACs marching by here eyes 
right for hours,” groaned an officer at 
the separation center. 

The center had only been operating 
for two weeks and nothing very exciting 
had happened before except the arrival 
of some B-29s. No celebrities, no war 
heroes until’ Col. Stewart reported at 
8:20 a.m. for release to inactive duty. 
The center prides itself on one-day serv- 
ice for officers and every one was deter- 
mined to do his best by the Colonel— 
not just because he was a movie star 

- but because of what he calls the “lettuce” 
below his wings and because he’s a pretty 
likeable sort of fellow. 

That sort of word gets around. Cap- 


tains who were getting the papers ready 
to send him back to civilian life remem- 
bered reading about the time he turned 
down a promotion from captain to major 
“until my junior officers get promoted 
from lieutenant.” He accepted that pro- 
motion later, but not until some of the 
junior officers in his squadron went up 
a step, too. 

The separation officers went quickly 
over his record—inducted as a private 
March 22, 1941, assigned to the Army 
Air Forces, appointed to flight school 
(although he was nearly 33—an old man 
as combat fliers go.) Commissioned Jan- 
uary 1, 1942. Went overseas November, 
1943, as a squadron commander. That’s 
the record, but it doesn’t begin to tell 
the story. He played the starring role 
again and again during his 21 months 
overseas—that is, he led formations of 
Liberators on one raid after another. In 
the course of 20 missions, he hit some 
of the toughest targets in Europe—Kiel, 
Bremen, Ludwigshaven, the Gilze-Rijen 


air fields, Fuerth, Pas-de-Calais, Bruns- - 


wick, Frankfurt and Berlin. 
He was awarded the Distinguished Fly- 


ing Cross for piloting the first bomber 
over the target in a raid on Nazi air- 
craft factories at Brunswick, Germany. 
The citation read: “Despite aggressive 
fighter attacks and heavy anti-aircraft 
fire, he was able to hold his formation 
together and direct the bombing run over 
the target in such a manner that the 
planes following him were able to bomb 
with great accuracy.” 

He also wears a Cluster on the DFC. 
the Air Medal with two Clusters, the 
French Croix de Guerre with Palm and 
the European theater ribbon with seven 
battle stars. 

He looks now like a man who can take 
responsibility, and he had plenty to take. 
He was promoted in the field from squad- 
ron commander to operations officer to 
wing commander of the 2nd Bomb Wing. 
If it hadn’t been for the end of the war 
with Japan, he would have been hitting 
Tokyo by this time. His 8th Air Force 
unit was classed for redeployment to the 
Pacific and he was waiting in Europe for 
passage when the end came. With his 
unit, he came back to America on the 
Queen Elizabeth September 1, and he 
can’t get over that ship. 

“There were 15,000 of us on it but 
honestly, it wasn’t a bit crowded. I bet 
they could have put 80,000 men on it.” 
Then he added with that familiar old 


cc 


Battle of the beauties: Ava Gardner, left, has added a new sophistication in her réle in “She Went to the Races,”’ and Frances Gifford, right, who 
usually plays the “other woman,” puts up stiff competition for the hero’s affections. If you don’t believe it, note reactions at top of opposite page. 
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SCREENLAND 


Love is in the balance. Which will it 
be—Frances Gifford, as the lady professor, 
or Ava Gardner, the wealthy playgirl? 
That’s James Craig’s problem, above. 


lop-sided grin, “Well, 20,000 anyhow.” 


He talked about coming home as he 
waited for the endless stream of papers 
to be processed. He had just come from 
his home town of Indiana, Pa., and he 
was grateful because the citizens of his 
town dispensed with the hero’s welcome 
he didn’t want. They put up a “Welcome, 
Jim” banner and left him to himself. 

Separation officers brought him papers 
to sign—one certifying his terminal leave. 
He has four months of that coming. 
There was a paper saying he didn’t have 
any Government property and one reliev- 
ing him from active duty. There was an- 
other very important paper—his appoint- 
ment to the Air Corps Reserve. He was 
sworn in as a Colonel in the reserves— 
ready to go back to duty should his 
country call. Incidentally, the officer who 
swore him into the reserves got a particu- 
lar kick out of it. When Jimmy Stewart 


_ was one of MGM’s brightest stars, Capt. 


Charles M. Crawford was a production 
man and script writer on the same lot. 
It was Capt. Crawford who swore him 
into the reserves. 

During the morning, Col. Stewart, like 
all other officers and enlisted men on 
their way back into civilian clothes, went 
to the counsellor. Assigned to help the 
Colonel with his problems was Capt. 
Daniel Ropp, who reported later that the 
Colonel was “pretty well posted un the 
procedures,” and that he certainly was 
a “quiet, unassuming fellow.” 

Capt. Ropp explained to the Colonel 
how he should go about continuing his 
Government insurance—which the Colo- 
nel plans to do. He reminded Jimmy 
to be sure to report to his draft board 
within 10 days after his discharge. 

Jimmy wanted to know if he could 
go back to work while he was still on 
terminal leave and therefore still ¢et- 
ting pay froin the Army. Capt. Ropp said 
that would be all right as long as he 
wasn’t working for the Government. Then 
there was the matter of fixing up Jimmy’s 


‘separation qualification record. That’s 


the one that tells future employers what 
the veteran did in the war and how it 
would fit into a civilian job. 

“Everybody wanted to know waat the 
military occupational specialty of a 
movie actor was,” chuckled Jimmy when 
he got through the counselling. “I told 
them [ didn’t know.” 
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Commented Capt. Ropp_ earnestly: 
“His military experience will make him 
a better movie actor. He’s had wide ex- 
perience under difficult conditions.” 

While Jimmy was waiting to take his 
last Army physical examination, a re- 


-porter asked him if he had any postwar 


problems. “I don’t believe in this read- 
justment business. I think everything is 
just the same as it was when I went 
away.” 

He said that quite seriously but then 
he started to grin. “You know,” he said 
ceflectively, “I don’t really feel that | 
need a psychologist.” 

By this time the reporters and photog- 
raphers had descended in force on their 
objective. Jimmy looked at them with a 
decided lack of enthusiasm. He wasn’t 
being temperamental about publicity but 
for four and a ‘half years he’s been bury- 
ing a brilliant past to live in the uncer- 
tain present of a man who not only faced 
death regularly himself but was respon- 
sible for the lives of scores of other men. 
The habit of trying to make people for- 
get he was a movie star was still with 
him. 

With admirable calm and only a slight 
tenseness along the jaw line he said in 
answer to questions that he had no opin- 
ions about the atomic bomb, that he was 
in favor of a strong postwar air force, 
that he thought it would take “some 
time” before stratosphere flights would 
be the ordinary thing and that a ques- 
tion about the relative beauty of British 
and American girls was “the $64 ques- 
tion.” 

Did he have any plans to marry? 

His ruddy face—a ruddiness that came 
from living outdoors for a long time— 
became just a little redder. No,,he said 
firmly, he had no plans to marry. 

A friend confided later that Jimmy had 
no ideas about staying a bachelor for- 
ever, but that—believe it or not—he was 
painfully shy with girls. In England, 
paper work kept him at his desk until 
as late as 2 a.m. on many a night, but 
even so he could have gone out had he 
wanted to. Actually, he went out very 
little—usually squiring a relative of the 
family who lives in Britain. When his 
ship docked in New York, too, Air Force 
friends were willing to give him the run 
of their little black books. He didn’t take 
them up on the offer. 
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At left, Ava demonstrates new seductive 
allure in a closeup with James Craig. 
Above, the charming sweetness of Frances 
Gifford brings desired results in the film. 


Jimmy, of course, wasn't volunteering 
that information to the boys and girls 
of the press. He simply hastened to get 
the questions away from talk about 
sweethearts back hume, and was obvi- 
ously relieved when the press departed. 

After lunch in the officers’ club ai 
Andrews Field. Jimmy took his physical 
examination and then went to the pay 
window. “Wouldnt you know this would 
be the last thing,” he grinned as he 
tucked the pay check into his wallet. 

In case you had any worries about 
Jimmy’s financial condition — which, of 
course, you didn’t—the Army is looking 
after him just fine. Between the time he 
went off active duty and the end of his 
terminal leave in February, he will col- 
lect $2,429.28. That includes flying pay 
for September, subsistence, longevity, 
travel pay and rental allowance. In all, 
it’s somewhat less than what he is said 
to have made in a single week before he 
went to war. 

With a businesslike briefcase full of 
Army papers under his arm, Col. Jimmy 
Stewart left Andrews Field on his way 
to civilian life—but not before he had 
ridden once more around a field filled 
with Army planes. 

He had started looking forward. He 
was talking about owning “some kind 
of a little plane of my own.” And he 
was anxious to get to work. 

Somebody wanted to know if he 
wouldn’t like to do some fishing first. 
Veterans are always talking about going 
fishing before they settle down. “Oh, I’ve 
taken care of the fishing,” he smiled. 
“Did that when I was home. No, I want 
to get to work. I’d like to be in a comedy. 
No war pictures for me.” 

His contract with MGM had run out 
while he was in the Army and he talked 
at the separation center about free-lanc- 
ing but he hadn’t been back in Holly- 
wood a day before it was reported that 
he was all tied up again. 

He’s not worrying about ihe future. 
After all, a man who has led a flight of 
Liberators into a mess of ack-ack isn’t 
going to go pale at a mess of movie 
cameras. Or, as the counsellor assigned 
to advise the Colonel put it, “He seems 
to be ready to enter civilian life in a 
good way’—which is the most generous 
verbal pat on the back an Army coun- 
sellor can give. 
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Forever Audrey 


Gontmued from page 33 


to her daughter’s baby tears and enrolled 


her in a dancing class for infants, the 
child was removed with haste and dis- 
patch when Audrey’s Swedish-born grand- 
parents got wind of it. No grandchild of 
theirs was going to absorb such an atmos- 
phere of sin and debauchery! 

Chicago is only forty miles from Joliet 
and when the time came for Audrey to 
go there to try for a job on the stage, she 
simply went. She was eighteen, fresh out 
of high school and very, very eager. 
Wasn’t she perfectly familiar with such 
masters as Ibsen and Shakespeare, and 


hadn’t she even played a season of Sum- 


mer stock, doing “Stage Door,” “Night 
Must Fall” and “The Late Christopher 
Bean”? Nothing could stop her—end 
nothing did. She got a part very quickly 
with Ian Keith in “The Copperhead” and 
when the show’s run was over, she gravi- 
tated naturally to radio. 

“But here I walked right into some- 
thing on the first audition,” Audrey said. 
“The director of the show, an awfully 
nice little man, took me aside and told 


* me, with all the kindness in the world, to 


zo back to Joliet. “You have nothing, 
dear,’ he said, patting me gently, ‘just 
nothing to offer radio.’ ” 

But Audrey thought perhaps she did 
have something to offer, not perhaps 
the round, pear-shaped enunciation she’d 
been hearing in Mr. Keith’s “Copper- 
head” company, but something else more 
modern. and colloquial. And she proved 
it by getting a job in “My Sister Eileen” 
in the road show touring the middle west. 

The first night they played Chicago, 
Audrey saw a little man down in front 
making signs, gestures, and grimaces at 
her. He bowed, smiled, wiggled his fin- 
gers as the astonished Audrey eyed him 
in bewildered fascination. 

“And then I remembered!” she 
laughed. “It was the same little man 
who’d advised me to go home to Joliet 
because I had nothing to offer as an ac- 
tress! Now he was trying to tell me how 
wrong he’d been. When he and his wife 
came backstage after the performance, 
he insisted that he was going to send me 
a big bunch of roses just to show how 
sorry he was for trying to discourage me. 
But his nice wife said that wasn’t prac- 
tical; the roses would wither and be 
thrown away. And the next day a big, red 
purse came from them. I still have it and 
value it, not only because it’s so beautiful, 
but because it tells that even an umpire 
can be big enough to reverse a decision.” 

Another gift she values from that time 
is a makeup case given her by members 
of the “My Sister Eileen” company. It 
never was a very elegant article and it’s 
pretty battered now, but she still carries 
it as an emblem of good luck—even into 
the makeup department of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, which is possibly the best 
equipped in the whole industry—‘“just in 
case they might need something.” 

After “My Sister Eileen” closed, her 
marvelous voice and gift of mimicry 
made radio a natural field for her. She’s 
worked in almost all the soap operes 
coming out of Chicago, among them “Ma 
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Perkins,” “Road of Life,” and “Bright 
Horizons.” 

“T went to New York for no reason at 
all except that I wanted to go,” Audrey 
continued, “and all the radio contacts I'd 
made in Chicago were simply continued 
there. So it was easy to get jobs on the 
Readers’ Digest Show, ‘Inner Sanctum,’ 
‘Lower Basin Street’ and lots of others.” 

A part of Audrey’s chameleon person- 
ality is an ability to appear .as if she 
didn’t quite know the score. She’s such 
an attractive small bit of five-foot-three 
girl that the look in those big blue eyes 
might easily be mistaken for guileless- 
ness. At least, one big -butter-and-egg 
man from up State thought so when he 
saw her going in and out of her hotel. 
Audrey pretended she didn’t see him fol- 
lowing her; she made believe his signals 
and wig-wags and meaning looks were 
for someone else, but when he trailed her 
to the broadcasting station where she was 
working and tried to wangle an introduc- 
tion, she got mad. 

“Look,” she hissed to an actor on the 
program, “‘something’s got to be done to 
teach this character a lesson!” 

So they put their heads together and 
evolved a scheme, which resulted in the 
amorous yokel getting his date all right, 
but it was for luncheon with Audrey’s 
friend along, not only as chaperon but as 
interpreter. For it seemed that suddenly 
Audrey, the minx, spoke nothing but 
Swedish, understood no English and only 
a leetle French. 

“T’]l never know how we kept our faces 
straight during that silly meal!” Audrey 
giggled. “To see that character pointing 
to a glass and mouthing ‘Wa—ter’ to teach 
me English and then having my friend 
explain in what passed for French and 
me answering in Swedish, was almost too 
much. But when he finally gave me up as 
hopeless and made a lame excuse to leave, 
the sight of his face when I said, in very 


definite American, ‘Well, so long, Joe!” - 


was when we really exploded!” 
When talent scouts for motion pictures 
discovered there was a great untried field 
in radio, Audrey was tested by Twentieth 
Century-Fox and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
She saw both tests, described them as “un- 


Audrey Totter in a scene with Snowball, the 
white cockatoo in “The Sailor Takes a Wife.” 
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believably bad” and dismissed a picture 


career from her mind. Not long afterward, 
she was about to sign a new thirteen-week 
contract for a radio show when she con- 
tacted her agent to settle about money. 
“Where have you been?” he shrieked. 
“The scout from Metro’s been looking all 
over town for you! They want you on the 
coast right away to start a picture!” 
Everybody concerned was wildly ex- 
cited and practically threw the poor girl 
onto a westbound plane. She had only a 
few necessary things in a small satchel; 
her books, the rest of her clothes, her col- 
lection of elephants (she gathers them in 
all sizes, from a huge silver one almost too 
heavy to lift to the tiniest carved out of 
ivory, just because she wanted to run 
away and join a circus when she was a 
little girl), her big library of records— 
swing, rhumba, concerto, symphony—were 
all to follow later. There was no time to 


_ discover that her ration books had been 


tossed out and burned up with the trash; 
there was scarcely time to apologize for 
a colossal muff on her last broadcast 
when, instead of saying, “Use So-and-So’s 
cream, tissue it off, and leave a light film 
of cream on your face overnight,” she 
said, “Use So-and-So’s cream, tissue it off 
and leave a light film of skin on your face 
overnight!” 

Audrey must get to the coast right 
away. She got to the coast all right—on 
the fifteenth of May—and sat around un- 
til the middle of August, when her first 
picture, “Main Street After Dark,” finally 
started. 

Her mother came out for a short visit 
not long ago and returned to the appre- 
hensive Totters in Joliet with the glowing 
report that Hollywood in spite of all their 
worry, was a perfectly safe place for their 
little Audrey. Why, 
worked like dogs, from dawn until long 
after dark. Their child got up every morn- 
ing at half-past five and went to the studio 
on the bus. She were slacks, an old top- 
coat and had a kerchief round her head. 
Indeed, she looked just like a manual 
laborer, even to the “My Sister Kileen” 
makeup case that anyone might take for 
a lunch box. No, the Totters have nothing 
to worry about. 

Audrey and another girl, who also 
works at the studio, have just found a 
new apartment after months of hotel life. 
It’s done in Chinese motif, reds, black 
and gold, very modern and smart, and 
it’s out near the Los Angeles Country 
Club on the edge of wooded hills and 
fields where she can hike to her heart’s 
content. Audrey plays the piano and bass 
fiddle and—of all things—is an expert 
taxidermist! She cares little about clothes, 
to the distress of her room-mate who, at 
the sight of a very big star who’s notorious 


for her sloppy dressing in public, ex- . 


claimed, “There, but for the grace of 
heaven, goes Audrey Totter!” 

Audrey’s no spun-sugar Powers model 
for prettiness, but she has two qualities 
that lift her far above the realm of simple, 
senseless beauty. These two qualities are 


intelligence and humor. Through them — 


the studio intends to push her forward 
faster and further than they’ve pushed 
many players before, so that very soon 
people may point to a star and say, 
“There, by the grace of her own ability, 
goes Audrey Totter!” 


everybody there | 


The Anti-Phony 


Continued from page 25 


epic experience, the lad’s eyes followed 
Wayne’s as they returned to the small 
figure in there pitching; then gulping he 
said, “Say, that down there— Mike, I 
mean. Is he your kid?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Well, criminy. That so? Gosh, he 
never said nuthin’, Never told us. Gee. 
Well, could I, uh, have your autograph?” 

“Sure.” 

The boy produced a grubby scrap of 
paper, passed it over, said, “The name’s 
Steve.” 

John Wayne wrote, “To Steve—from 
Michael Wayne’s Dad.” 

The kid grinned. He got it. 


On a beachhead in the South Pacific, 
two tired, mud-stained young Marines 
looked up at a visiting stranger, a big 
guy, almost as tired and mud-stained as 
they were. Then, recognition dawning, 
blinking incredulously, they jumped to 
their feet, whooping, “Hiya, Duke!” 

In the lobby of the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, some weeks ago, the famed 
hotel’s suave manager, bellboys, elevator 
operators, passing bobby-soxers and their 
sisters and their brothers and_ their 
-aunties and their mothers greeted a tall 
man, wearing a tan slack suit and carry- 
ing one piece of rather battered luggage 
with “Glad to see you, Duke!” “It’s the 
Duke again!” “Welcome, Duke”—and they 
did NOT mean the also then-resident 
Duke of Windsor! 

In Florida on location with the “They 
Were Expendable” company; in Holly- 
wood on the sets of “Dakota,” wherever 
he may be at work, co-stars, directors, 
visitors to the sets and, more significantly, 
grips, gaffers, props, script girls and 
extras hail Wayne as “The Duke!” 

The Duke doesn’t flip back any “Mis- 
ters,” either. Remembering that he began 
back in 1930 in a swing-shift gang and 
knew most of the crews and extras by 
their first names, he hasn’t seen any 
reason to put fancy handles on democ- 
racy. The result is that crews not only 
knew him when, but—which is a some- 

. thing—like him now. 

Somewhere in the South Pacific, Wayne 
stood one morning some months ago 
talking with the boys. After swapping 
scuttlebutt for a time, the Duke turned 
to a freckle-faced G.I. and said, “What 
is your dream of home?” 

Without hesitating, the kid answered, 
“To sit on that back porch under that 
apple tree and drink that glass of beer.” 

Wayne turned to an older man, asked, 
“And you?” 

The soldier said, “Same here.” 

In his suite at the Waldorf, recalling 
this incident, Wayne told me: “Those 
guys on their way back from overseas, 
or still waiting to get back, don’t want to 
be heroes. They don’t want to be big 
shots. They don’t want to be millionaires. 
They don’t want Broadway or Hollywood 
Boulevard or night clubs or dames. Not 
for long, they don’t. What they want 
is what that freckle-faced kid wanted— 
that back porch under that apple tree 
and the right to drink that glass of beer 


in the peace they fought for and won. 
They want their homes, as they remember 
them. They want their girls, the same 
way. They want the fundamentals; noth- 
ing phony.” 

These three anecdotes about (a) a man 
who isn’t the star in his son’s territory, 
(b) a man whose nickname is a house- 
hold name from Peoria to Park Avenue, 
and (c) a man who asks other men, 
“What is your dream of home?” seems un- 
related, perhaps, but they add up, in my 
opinion, to the code, the creed, the char- 
acter of John Wayne, demonstrating as 
they do his hatred of pretentiousness, his 
loathing for the phony. 

For when John told me, “They want 
the fundamentals—nothing phony,” he 
added, and with fervor, “same here.” 

I said, “You mean—?” 


John Wayne, as a PT boat skipper, and Donna 
Reed, as a self-sacrificing Army nurse, defy 
danger for love in “They Were Expendable.” 


“Took,” the Duke said, “here’s the 
story:” 

Back in 1930 (April 30th of 1930, I 
even remember the date!) a big lunk 
named Marion Michael Morrison—even 
then called the Duke on account he’d 
played the part of a Duke, fancy pants 
and all, in a high school play and the tag 
had stuck—was toting a cargo of furni- 
ture across a sound stage when he col- 
lided with a party, name of Raoul Walsh. 
Recognizing the famed director, the 
Duke apologized, mentally allowing at 
the same time that he’d probably be 
drawing his final paycheck as of that 
afternoon. Then he noticed that Walsh 
was staring at him not in anger but with 
a curiously inventorying expression. Then, 
“Ever done any acting?” the director 
asked. 

To which the big lunk replied that, 
except for small parts in high school 
plays, he hadn’t, no, sir. ; 

Well, had he ever thought of being an 
actor? 

Flabbergasted at the very idea, the 
foolish fellow grinned and said, “No, sir!” 
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Well, what had he done? What did he 
want to do? Who the hell was he? Where 
from? 

Well, sir, he was from Winterset, Iowa. 
Born there, that is, on May 26th of 1906, 
and christened Marion Michael Morrison. 
A good Irish family, his, if he did say it. 
“Lace curtain” Irish, so to speak. When 
he was five, his parents had moved to 
Lancaster, California, and there, on the 
edge of the Mohave Desert (did Walsh’s 
eyes brighten, or did he only imagine it? ) 
he’d gone to school sometimes on horse- 
back but more often on. foot. 

Later, he’d attended the Glendale high 
school and after graduation entered UCLA 
where he’d enrolled in a pre-law course, 
and where Howard Jones, the celebrated 
football coach, had put him on as full- 
back of the freshman team. In two years 
Jones had, the fellow said trying to swal- 
low his pride, a gridiron star. 

But in his third year, due to being 
short of folding money, the Duke quit 
college and through a chance meeting 
with director John Ford got a job in 
the swing-shift gang at the Fox studios. 
Recently advanced to the property de- 
partment, he seemed to come in handy 
hauling heavy furniture—concert grand 
pianos and the like—and various props, 
such as bits of Buckingham Palace and 
railroad sidings around the sets. Permit: 
ting himself a modest boast, he added 
that he’d got so he could throw an out- 
curve with a flat-top desk or a Duncan 
Phyfe table. 

At this point director Walsh inter- 
rupted, “Let’s see you walk,” he said. 
Not sing or dance or recite Shakespeare 
or do an imitation of John Barrymore, 
mind you, but walk. Now, the Duke had 
heard tell that Hollywood biggies did 
some screwball things. This, so help him 
Hannah, was one of them. But, obliging, 
he walked across the stage while Walsh 
watched him, eyes out on sticks. 

The next morning, at 9 a.m., Duke 
Morrison reported on stage No. 3 to co- 
star with Marguerite Churchill in. “The 
Big Trail” under the direction of Raoul 
Walsh. 

How come? Well, sir, the loping stride 
he’d acquired on the Mohave desert was, 
it seemed, exactly the gait Walsh wanted 
his hero in “The Big Trail” to have. So, 
incredibly, the lope that had covered firsi 
the desert, then gridiron miles now made 
in nothing flat the incalculable distance 
between a swing-shift gang and stardom. 

Dropping the third person, the Duke 
grinned as he said, “The moral is that 
mine is not the story of a young man who 
dreamed of a screen career_and worked 
hard to get it. It’s a story of getting a 
break, such a break as might have hap- 
pened to any long-legged laborer who 
had run into Raoul Walsh at that time. 
The long-legged laborer just happened to 
be me. Nothing, in other words, to ge 
glamor-puss about. 

“But what happens? The picture fin: 
ished, the studio dreams up a publicity 
campaign for their new ‘star.’ They send 
me to New York where I, born in Iowa 
with a small amount of mileage on horse- 
back to my credit, arrive in Grand Cen- 
tral, dressed in a leather suit, a modern 
Western hat (okay for Autry and Rogers, 
but J can’t play a gee-tar!) and toting a 
squirrel gun in my hand. Through the 
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streets to the gawps and yawps of passers- 
by, I was paraded up to Central Park, 
where they put me on a white horse, with 
an English saddle (being out of West- 
erns) and told, ‘Now, you come riding 
along, see, pass these cops and throw 
knives into trees like in the picture. Get 
it?’ (To this day I'd hate like hell to 
meet one of those cops I rode past in 
Central Park and have him recognize 
me. ) 

“Well, picture being yourself in that 
set-up! You can’t be. It’s the kind of 
stunt that makes any fairly normal fel- 
low seem an awful phony. It takes years 
to outlive such gags. How do you outlive 
them? Well, if your picture is a success, 
you don’t. For if you are successful in 
this business, stay that way, and are a 
phony, they pull you to pieces and throw 
you away. Believe me when I say it’s 
harder to be a phony in Hollywood than 
anywhere else in the world. 

“But back in 1930. when I made “The 
Big Trail,’ times were tough, the picture 
was not a success, so no one cared whether 
I went around in a leather suit or a ballet 
costume, and no harm was done. I went 
along in a succession of routine pictures, 
none of which even Hollywood could 
blurb as ‘sensational.’ 

“In 1938 I signed a contract with Re- 
public Studios, was, in fact, in the very 
first picture Republic ever made, ‘West- 
ward, Ho.’ A modest little hoss opera 
made for $17,000, it played first-run 
houses and‘ earned a lot of money. 

“T liked Westerns; still do. The West- 
ern is the best medium—being full of 
action, lots of riding, quickie meeting 
with the Girl (“Howdy, m’am,’-and away 


' again), full of motion—for. telling a mo- 


tion picture. In my mind, I divide West- 
erns and other types of pictures into two 
classes: the Western is, an action film; 
others are reaction films. One takes a lot 
of fast riding; the other takes a lot of 
talent. So when, after a lot of Westerns, 
John Ford told me he wanted me for the 
lead in ‘Stagecoach,’ even though it meant 
the familiar loping stride and the lazy 
drawl again, I accepted, with the hope 
that if I made good in this one ('d get a 
chance to re-act for Ford. later on. ‘Stage- 
coach’ won the Academy Award, and 
pretty soon Ford starred me in “The Long 
Voyage Home.’ Then Cecil DeMille di- 
rected me in ‘Reap the Wila Wind’ and 
pretty soon I was both acting and react- 
ing pretty steady in such best-sellers as 
‘A Lady Takes a Chance,’ ‘The Spoilers,’ 
‘Flame of the Barbary Coast’ and so on. 


“But from that day up in Central Park 


to this, I have steadfastly refused to go 
for phony gags. Way I figure it, if your 
picture is a success, you don’t need them; 
if its a flop you’re safer in a hideout 
than on exhibition. 

“Meantime in 1933, I got married and 


- pretty soon Michael came along; then in 


short order, Toni, Patrick and Melinda. 
When you are plugging away at a career 
and have a house full of youngsters, you 
haven’t much time for any but pretty 
basic things.” 

This seems to be as good.a place as 
any to say that by the time this piece is 
being read John will probably be married 
to Esperanza Bauer, the vivid-looking, 
quiet-mannered Mexican girl, who is also 
under contract to Republic. With his 
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Esther Williams makes a lovely feminine Santa 
Claus, complete with reindeer and bag of toys. 


aversion to the bad taste of discussing his 
private affairs for publication, John—ex- 
cept to say that he always has the chil- 
dren on Saturdays, takes them to the 
studio, to Ocean Park to do the con- 
cessions, to lunch and dinner—does not 
mention, let alone explain, a situation in 
which he is not the only one involved. 
Since he does not discuss it, neither can 
J—except to hazard the opinion that some 
of the best and most loyal-hearted of men 
do fall in love more than “once in a life- 
time.” 

“So,” John was saying, “I kept going, 
sort of ricochetting between my own lot, 
Republic, and others. Most recently, I 
worked in “They Were Expendable,’ for 
MGM and now, back at Republic again, 
in ‘Dakota,’ with Vera Hruba Ralston.” 

I said, “Are you glad you are an 
actor?. Satisfied?” 

“T am now,” the Duke told me, “but it 
took me a long time to be glad; a longer 
time to be proud of the profession I vir- 
tually bumped into. A long time before 
I could hear myself classified as ‘an 
actor, without squirming. It was not, in 
fact, until I got to know a Jot of great 
guys in this business, and know them 
well, that I could even meet an actor— 
having heard all the rumors—without 
misgivings. That’s all changed now, of 
course. Pat O’Brien, a hell of a guy, is a 
pal of mine. Bob Montgomery, whom I 
met for the first time while we were 
making ‘They Were Expendable,’ is a 
wonderful fellow. Walter Brennan, work- 
ing with us in ‘Dakota,’ is a man after 
any man’s heart, and Ward Bond is one 
of my best and closest friends. So close, 
in fact, that he is ‘Uncle Ward’ to my four 
kids and they love him like an uncle. 

“A short time ago, little Linda came 
to the studio one day to watch ‘Uncle 
Ward’ play a scene. ‘Now, Linda,’ I cau- 
tioned her, “when you hear the camera 
whirring, no matter what happens, you 
must keep quiet.’ Nodding that she under- 
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Ney 


stood, Linda sat there, scarcely breathing 
but, just as the cameras rolled and Ward © 
walked into the scene, one of the char- 
acters in the picture cracked him over the 
head with a vase and, as he hit the floor, 
a small voice wailed, ‘Oh, isn’t that 
TURRIBLE!’ 

“The kids,” John said, and looked 
happy saying it, “are pretty loyal to me, 
too. If they see a picture of mine, in. 
which IJ kill somebody, they always say, 
defensively, ‘We know you didn’t want 
to do that, Daddy. It’s not your fault!’ 
The kids and I,” John added, even more 
happily, “are very close. eae 

“Which reminds me that I also like 
being an actor, especially in pictures, 
because of the monetary rewards. Look- 


. ing forward to the financial security of 


my children, picture money enables me — 
to buy insurance and annuities that will 
make that security secure. 

“JT enjoy being an actor because, while 
a lot of people like golf, not everybody 
likes golf; a lot of people are musical or 
bookish or politically-minded but not 
everybody likes music, books or politics, 
whereas everybody goes to pictures once 
in awhile. So being in them makes you, 
so to speak, kin to people of all tastes, 
ages and kinds. I like that because I like 
people. 

“Most actors, for that matter, like peo- 
ple more than other people. Perhaps be- 
cause, knowing more about them, we 


’ understand them better. Going out on the 


PT boats, for example, while making 
‘They Were Expendable,’ we got a chance 
to work with the Seabees to find out how 
they operate, what they think about, what 
makes with them. In Westerns, on loca: 
tions, you find out how cowboys live—not 
just when they’re dolled up in their fancy 
pants but the tough side of life on the 
range, too. 

“T also find that most actors, when not 


‘given the phony treatment, are more 


natural than many men in less exhibition. 
istic professions. For every man and wo- 
man is an actor, more or less, some of the 
time. But we, who act for a living, get- 


‘acting out of our systems and are our- 


selves, and glad to be, when work is done. 

“And I can be proud of my profession 
because the picture business has grown 
up since I got into it fifteen years ago, 
has acquired a dignity that is beyond 
reproach. Hollywood is, today, a quiet 
town compared to other places I have 


been and can, moreover, be pretty proud — 


of itself, having pushed more charities, 
given more time to selling war bonds and 
more talent to entertaining servicemen 
than any other town in any other part of 
the country. 

“In this business as it is today, in this 
town as it is today, I ean be myself—play 
golf, which I like to do, play cards (like 
bridge, think gin is a dull game. pinochle, 
I love), go to a party at Mrs. Jones’ 
house if I feel like going, stay home if I 
don’t. I can live as I wish to live—which 
is in a two-bedroom house on almost an 
acre and a half of land, minus formal 
gardens or anything of the sort—a house 
with lots of corners in it, where I can put 
my feet on a cobbler’s bench and relax. 
I feel better in plain, folksy surround- 
ings. I belong in them. Perhaps because,” 
John said, with a grin, “there’s nothing 
phony about them.” 


dancing shoes, and appeared at the speci- 
fied hour for the initial class. 

Not many minutes had passed before 
the imstructress was giving him fishy 
elances,and finally, patience exhausted, 
she exclaimed: “Look! You already know 
how to dance!” 

_ “Sure,” replied DeWolfe. “I ought to. 
J earned my living dancing for ten years.” 

“Then what are you doing here?” 

Now, another guy in Billy’s situation 
would have tossed the communiqué in the 
ash can right off with a firm “That’s that.” 
“Heck,” says Billy, “it was a front office 
order. I’m not important enough to ig- 
nore a thing like that. Or maybe,” he 
adds with a grin, “I just got used to 
obeying orders after twenty months in the 
Navy.” But no guy like this ever hap- 
pened to Paramount before—no comedian, 
anyway—and the result was mass swoon- 
ing in the Paramount Studio streets. 


“Anyhow.” is the DeWolfe last word, 
“it was very interesting. It was stzl only 
the second dancing lesson I’d ever had 
in my life.” : 

The first, it seems, occurred many years 
ago, when a young boy answered a chorus 
call for an “Artists and Models” show in 
New York City, and was almost scared 
off because he didn’t know how to tap 
He was saved by a jolly, round-faced 
fellow who took him out in the alley. But 


‘that comes later. DeWolfe’s theatrical 


career actually began on the stage of the 
Quincy Theater, in Quincy, Mass. 


He’d always been stage-struck, prob- 
ably from the time he was born uninten- 
tionally in Boston. Billy’s parents were 
Welsh, but were visiting there at the 
time. It was only a matter of nie weeks, 
however, before they’d taken him back to 
Wales—Pwhelli, Wales, to be exact. And 
if you want to pronounce it, a hiccup fol- 
lowed by a sneeze should produce the 
correct result. But Massachusetts had 


apparently caught hold, so nine years — 


later the family—Jones, it was, and not 
DeWolfe at all—returned. Mr. Jones, a 
bookbinder by profession, took out cit- 
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Strictly for Comedy 


Continued from Page 29 


izenship papers and settled down in the 


Boston suburb of Quincy. 


Not so long after that young stage- 
struck Bill Jones began to assert himself. 
He got as near to being an actor as he 
could by ushering in the Quincy Theater 
for fifty cents a night, durmg which time 
he studied the acrobats and dancers on 
the stage, then spent what free time he 
had copying the acts in his school gym- 
nasium. 


The Jones were ardent Baptists and 
inclined to frown on Bill’s unexpected 
theatrical manifestations, so they encour- 
aged him to be a minister and sent him 
to the Methodist Church because it was 
nearer home. For a while, the Joneses 
hoped. Bill liked making speeches and 
leading Christian Endeavor, and “stand- 
ing up there on the rostrum to give out 
with gestures.” But the discouraging 
truth remained. When he should have 
been in church, Bill sneaked out to the 
theater to watch the acts rehearsing, then 
copied what he saw. 


The Joneses’ ministerial ambitions for 
their son were thoroughly nipped when 
the manager of Jimmy Connor’s band, on 
the bill one week, saw young Jones prac- 
ticing his routines backstage and asked 
if he was also on the bill. Bill Jones’s 
excitement at this question almost over- 
whelmed him. He stopped everyone he 
knew for days after, to tell them he'd 
been mistaken for a professional per- 
former. Besides which, the manager was 
impressed and signed him to a contract, 
while the theater manager, a former 
actor, threw in the advice, “You'll neyer 
be a success with a name like Bill Jones, 
young man! You'd better take my name 
instead.” The manager’s name _ was 
DeWolfe. And as for the ministerial am- 
bitions, “I think it was only the ham 
coming out in me even then.” 

Billy traveled with the band for several 
months, doing acrobatic and: eccentric 
dancing. When he decided. he’d learned 
all he could from this experience, he quit, 
and struck out for New York, which led 


him to “Artists and Models” and the 
moon-faced guy in the alley, who said, 
“Don’t worry. If you can do a time step, 
you can fake your way through the audi- 
tion.” Half an hour later, Billy had 
learned the step. He was duly grateful 
and asked the fellow’s name. “Jack 
Oakie,’ was the answer, and Billy got 


the job in the show. 


After five months in the last row of the 
chorus, however, the DeWolfe ham began 
to assert itself again. “I like to be out 
front,” he grins. So he quit again, did a 
solo dancing act in vaudeville, then later 
teamed up with two Boston girls, Metcalf 
and Ford. This trio caught the imterest 
of an English manager, George Foster, 
who booked them into the London Pal- 
ladium. They’d hit the big time. Billed 
for only four weeks, the European jaunt 
lasted five long and exciting years, while 
they toured the entire continent. 

“We were crazy kids,” Billy reminisces, 
“but we had an awful lot of fun.” 

There was the time, for instance, when 
the three of them were riding in a 
crowded “Jift’—elevator to you—and 
Billy announced in ringing tones, de- 
signed for the entire assemblage, “I can’t 
believe that doctor knows what he’s talk- 
ing about. Where would I have gotten 
leprosy?” The lift was quickly cleared. 

And the time they were traveling to 
Scotland in the same compartment with 
two timid English spinsters. “Just had a 
letter from my brother in Chicago,” Billy 
advised his partners. “He got shot at 
again the other day.”’ (Horrors and flut- 
terings from the spinsters.) “He says,” 
Billy continued, “he’s getting sick of hit- 
ting the’ ground all the time, when the 
machine gunning starts. Afraid a new 
race of people is going to develop out 
+héere—people who live crawling on their 
stomachs.” By this time the spinsters 
were ready to faint dead away. 

During these years, too, Billy was de- 
veloping a new act. He’d been doing 
“satiric Impressions” of famous people 
and familiar types for his friends. They 
went over so well he tried them on the 


* stage, where the reaction was tremendous. 


And when, at last, he returned to this 
country, he branched out on his own, do- 
ing a comedy act with dancing left out. 

As master of ceremonies and doing his 


The Navy makes a date: Bonita Granville and Eddie 
Ryan, romantic interest in "Breakfast in Hollywood,” 
‘write it down in her appointment book. Comes the 


eventful hour, a corsage is produced and pinned on 
her shoulder with the appropriate dialogue. 
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how the Bonomo Culture Insti- 
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impressions and imitations, he began a 
rigorous night club schedule. Toronto and 
Montreal, Boston, Philadelphia, and final- 
ly Miami Beach, which led directly to an 
engagement in Greenwich Village in New 
York City where his fame avalanched. 
Billy’s impersonation of a tired chorus 
girl doing a 2 a.m. floor show brought 
an orchid from Winchell and mention by 


‘every other columnist in town. This pub- 


licity brought fashionable New York 
downtown to see him, and it wasn’t long 
before Billy had moved uptown, to the 
Raleigh Room of the Hotel Warwick, and 
then, almost before he could come out ot 
the fog of wondering what hit him, the 
Rainbow Room, Radio City, absolute tops 
for any night club entertainer. Here all 
the theatrical and social celebrities in 
town flocked to see Billy do his routine, 
an impression of a complete third-rate 
night club floor show with Billy playing 
everything from m.c. to chorus. Here 
Gertrude Lawrence had a ringside seat 
night after night to see Billy’s take-off 
of a Noel Coward play. And all of this, 
naturally, meant DeWolfe would even- 
tually arrive in Hollywood. 

This is exactly where Billy did arrive, 
but more “eventually” than he’d expected, 
due to a slight detour involving the afore- 
mentioned hitch in the Navy. This hap- 
pened in an unusual way. Billy, with a 
Paramount contract in his pocket, was 
playing a final night club engagement at 
the Empire Room of Chicago’s Palmer 
House. Each night he’d walk out on the 
floor, clad in white tie and tails, to be 
faced with, an almost solid block of men 
in uniform. His draft number hadn’t come 
up yet. He wasn’t sure he’d be taken 
when it did, due to an arthritic condition 
he’d had for many years. But still it was 
getting so he burned with shame every 
time he entertained in tails for all those 
service guys, and his conscience got all 
twisted up with his act and gave him the 
Navy blues. 

So it happened one day he was stand- 


| ing in a stamp line at the post office 


waiting to mail some letters. Next to him 
was another line leading to a Navy re- 
cruiting office. Billy looked at the re- 
cruiting line, blinked, and got in it in- 
stead. The next thing he knew he was in 
the Navy with the arthritis kept well 
under his hat. He was actually sworn 
into the service on the stage of the Chi- 
cago Theater, a performance designed to 
stimulate recruiting. 

That was September, 1942, and out in 
Hollywood Paramount was holding up a 
picture, waiting for Billy’s arrival. Due to 
the unusual nature of Billy’s enlistment 
the Navy allowed him to make one pic- 
ture before calling him for active duty. 
That picture, you may remember, was 
“Dixie” with Bing Crosby, in which Billy 
DeWolfe played Mr. Bones, Bing’s rival 
in the Technicolor musical. 

The picture finished, Billy reported at 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
where he reached the grade of Musician 
2/c, organized entertainments and enter- 
tained himself. He toured in the Treasury 
Department’s ‘“‘Four Freedoms Bond 
Show,” in which Victor Mature repre- 
sented the Coast Guard, and they played 
in department stores all across the 
country. 

“T used to boast,” Billy says, “that I’d 
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-where the roar of cars coming and -going 


played the New York Hippodrom 
the London Palladium. I never thoug 
I'd be able to claim I'd played Bullock’ 
in Los Angeles and Marshall Field’s in- 
Chicago.” 4 
And much to his amazement, his Navy 
address was printed in a movie magazine. 
Fan mail on “Dixie” began rolling in, ~ 
which, in his spare time, he answered 
This activity resulted in his commanding ~ 
officer, one Eddie Peabody, groaning and — 
tearing his hair, “You can’t sit here and — 
answer fan mail! This is the Navy!” 
Billy was sure it was something. He'd 
never gotten that much mail in civilian — 
life. 
About this time, after twenty months, 
Billy’s arthritis began ganging up. He 
spent five months in a Navy hospital, — 
terrorizing nurses from time to time with — 
his realistic imitation of the Frankenstein — 
monster. When the five months passed, a 
Navy doctor bawled him out for lying — 
about the arthritis when he enlisted. “You — 
didn’t only lie to the Navy,” the doctor ~ 
said, “you lied to the government of the — 
United States of America.” Billy shud- 
dered. Twenty years in the brig floated — 
before his mind. “But,” continued the — 
doctor, “I’m sorry we have to discharge 
you. We can use men with your spirit.” 
He shook Billy’s hand, with the parting — 
words, “And my advice to you, young 
man, considering your condition, is go ta 
a milder climate. To California, for in- — 
stance!” Bee 4 
“That’s where I’m going,” replied Billy 
weakly. And that’s where he went, 
straight to Paramount, where, reports on 
“Miss Susie Slagle” and “Our Hearts 
Were Growing Up” being what they are, 
the fan mail in the DeWolfe post-Navy 
civilian life is in for a change. 
Billy is not married, and on the clam- 
like side when the subject is pursued. He 
lives alone in a Hollywood apartment and 
at this writing, still does not boast a 
phone. If this 168-pound “black Welsh- 
man” needs to make a call, it involves a 
trip down to the subterranean garage, — 


he 


makes conversation somewhat confusing. — 
“What is going on in your apartment?” 
is the usual question from uninitiated 
friends. As for someone on the outside 
calling Billy! A carrier pigeon is more 
efficient. : 

Billy has to watch his diet to keep 
from putting on weight and feels that — 
pictures have constantly conspired against 
him. He had to eat dozens of chicken legs 
in “Dixie” and stacks of spaghetti for a 
scene in “Our Hearts Were Growing Up.” 
which meant all he got were tomatoes — 
and a lettuce leaf for meals in between. 
His main diversion is going to the movies 
where he sits in the third row, “just like 
a kid.” 

He figures that so far in his life he’s 
gotten just about everything he wanted 
and is duly grateful. He’s settled down 
considerably from the “crazy kid” he was. 
But he remains suspicious — suspicious 
that he might, at any time, go off on a 
tangent. To guard against this happen- 
ing, (he insists), he carries two unmailed 
letters in his pocket. With a twinkle in 
his eyes, he explains, “You see, I’ve never 
mailed them! Since I joined the Navy 
I’ve been afraid to go into a post office. 
Can’t tell where it would land me!” 


Citizen Welles 


Continued from page 47 


their man they decided. But Mr. Colman 
so the story goes, just didn’t want to wear 
a beard. And it. was very necessary to the 
plot that Kessler clutter up his visage 
with a brush. They gave a copy of the 
script to Claudette to read. “There’s only 
one actor in Hollywood who can play 
Kessler,” said Claudette with finality. 
“Orson Welles.” 

Orson read the script, liked the part, 
said he didn’t mind wearing a beard, in 
fact he favored a beard, and returned to 
ihe screen after much too long an ab- 
sence. While in Mexico, a country he 
likes very much, while Rita took lessons 
in bull fighting, he set-about growing a 
beaver, and losing forty pounds. 


On the set one day during the produc- 
tion of the picture Orson entertained me 
with a few magic tricks and talked about 
his baby daughter, .Rebecca. When I 
asked him if he was going to raise her to 
be an actress like Mama and Papa, he 
said, “I want Rebecca to be what she 
wants to be. [ wouldn’t make a plan for 
a child. ’m going to raise her just as a 
child. No, no progressive education. 

“Tm a great one with kids. I’m crazy 
about them. There are three who are now 
big successes on the screen, Peggy Ann 
Garner, Margaret O’Brien, and Elizabeth 
Taylor—all three friends of mine. I talked 
to Director Stevenson about the little 
Garner girl, I thought she had talent, and 


on my suggestion he gave her the réle in 
‘Jane Eyre.” (Peggy Ann promptly stole 
the picture right away from Welles). 


“Best movie actors are animals,” Orson 
continued. “And next are children. Chil- 
dren get nearer to being true and honest 
and that’s the essential thing in movie 
acting. Older actors can learn a lot from 
children in their pictures. Greatest thing 
I have ever seen was a scene between 
Jack Barrymore and Virginia Weidler. 
Barrymore was drinking a cup of tea. 
Virginia was speaking her lines, and half 
way through her speech Jack raised his 
cup. Virginia said, ‘Excuse me, Mr. Barry- 
more. You shouldn’t do that during my 
speech.’ Barrymore was terrified.” 

Orson did a scene, posed for a still, 
shook hands with a visiting fireman, and 
returned to me. He made two bits dis- 
appear (he can do better than that) and, 
egged on by me, talked about his ambi- 
tions. “When I was struggling to get 
ahead on the New York stage my am- 
bition was to have a sandwich named after 
me at Reuben’s. I did. It had a lot of ham 
in it, of course.” (Orson affectionately 
refers to himself among his friends as 
The Great Ham). “I came in every night 
for years and ate one. Last year I dropped 
by Reuben’s when I was in the East and 
ordered one. It’s the worst sandwich you 
can eat there now.” 

Results of a poll recently found that 
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thirty percent of the American people 
think that Orson Welles is slightly off his 
beam. “Of that,” says Orson with a wry 
smile, “some liked the fact and others 
hated it. The public opinion of me is prob- 
ably stronger than any figure in the enter- 
tainment world. People who are surest 
about me are those who don’t like me. 
They have a definite opinion about me.” 

Whether they think him intelligent or 
nuts, thousands of people are urging Or- 
son to run for the Senate this year. “I’m 
not going to run,” says Orson, “for the 
excellent reason that I’m not the right 
candidate. I think a Marine—preferably 
a Marine hero—is a better man to stand 
up against the race hatreds and intoler- 
ances here in California than a man like 
myself who hasn’t an Army record.” 

Orson is a great believer in adult edu- 
cation and public-consciousness. Ostriches 
annoy him no end. “Know what Pericles 
said?” he asked. I didn’t. “Pericles said, 
‘We hold that man who takes no interest 
in the affairs of State as less than noth- 
ing!’ 99» 

I volunteered the information that I 
knew what Alexander Woollcott said, 
however, having recently read a book 
about him. Mr. Woollcott said, “Orson 
Welles is the most typical representative 
of the show people, but I don’t think he 
will stay in any kind of show business all 
his life. He’ll end up running a school.” 

School or Congress. Take your choice. 
But whether as a. professor or a senator 
it’s a safe bet that Orson will continue his 
career of disrupting die-hards, upsetting 
apple carts, and creating pandemonium. 


- People will always love him, or hate him. 
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This Is What I Believe : 
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hard for us to accept as believable the 
atrocities that were committed by some 
of the Germans and some of the Japanese. 

But you cannot generalize about a 
nation. You cannot truthfully say that all 
Germans or all Japs are evil. Perhaps 
nearly all of those living in Germany now 
were Fascists. But certainly there were— 
there are good Germans—people like 
Thomas Mann and Franz Werfel and the 
wonderful German woman who began 
working on the secret of the atomic bomb. 
It is interesting that it; was a woman who 
first got the theory and that woman a 
German. So the Germans’ own theories of 
their racial supremacy helped lose the 
war for Germany. For that woman was a 
Jewess, thrown out of Germany. If it 
hadn’t been for Germany’s racial theories, 
the Germans might have succeeded in 
working out the atomic bomb first. 

I have met and talked to people all 
over the world, from Maine to Java, and 
I believe that human nature is the same 
everywhere, and I believe that people all 
over the world are very much alike, and 
that they are good if properly led. People 
want only to eat, live and be left alone. 
Even the Japanese were content to live 
like that till we opened up the Japanese 
islands about 90 years ago and made them 
start trading with us. 

Education. I believe that the Japs and 
the Germans can be re-educated. I be- 

lieve that anything can be done by proper 
education. Education is arrived at through 
mistakes, sometimes through fire and 
blood and cannot always be achieved in 
one generation. But education is effective, 
whether it is for good or evil. Look at 
what the Fascists did in twenty years with 
their education for evil. 

I believe that education should be free 
all ovér the world; that it should be com- 
pulsory up to a certain age, and that 
beyond that age anyone who seeks knowl- 
edge should be allowed to go to school 
or college, free of charge. 

I believe that young people should be 


educated in arts, in dancing and in lite 


erature. I believe in this so fervently that 
one year I contributed to the University 
ot California for Medical Research; this 
year I contributed $10,000 to a great uni- 
versity. in Palestine for scholarships in 
painting, writing and dancing. I believe 
that everyone who has talent in the arts 
should be given an opportunity to develop 
it. And you can see I really believe it, for 
I’m laying down cash on the line to sup- 
port that belief. Each year I try to help 
education for the arts in some different 
way. Next year I hope to hold a contest 
for painters in the colleges of America to 
be judged by great professional artists, 

Perhaps I believe so fervently in edu- 
cation because I didn’t have the privilege 
of going to college when I was a young- 
ster. Because I had to work for a living 
from the time I was fourteen, I had only 
one year of high school. I have since 
taken entrance examinations for UCLA 
and have taken many of ‘its courses. If J 
were not an actress, I should like to be a 
student, perhaps a teacher. 

I believe in learning something new 
every day. When I learn something new, 
I feel as if I were growing. But the joy 
I feel is not just in the acquisition of 
knowledge, but in the effort you have to 
make to learn new things. The effort is 


~ worth the work; the work is worth the 


effort. 

With all my heart I admire a woman I 
know who can speak Anglo-Saxon, not 
merely read Beowulf and the early Anglo- 
Saxon writers but speak as they did, our 
earliest English tongue. 

I believe in learning new things as a 
sort of fascinating mental exercise, just 
as I believe in physical exercise when J 
am tired. Many people nap when they’re 
tired, but I would hate to—that would 
seem to me like wasting precious time. 

Immortality. 1 have no opinion on per- 
sonal survival. I believe that nothing is 
ever completely destroyed. Even on Hiro- 
shima, where the atomic bomb was said 
to sear all living things, there were frag- 
ments left, These fragments will combine 


Nothing could be more lovely than this Gainsborough pose of Paulette Goddard, 
left. At right, before her transformation in the title réle of Paramount's ‘‘Kitty./” 
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with other fragments to form new things. 
Matter is indestructible; it changes form. 

I have no opinions on whether or not 
there is an after life, a hell or a Heaven. 
I have seen no ghosts; beheld no mani- 
festations. I do not believe in ghosts, and 
will not believe in them till one scares me 
to death (which I frankly think will never 
happen). If there were such things as 
ghosts and disembodied spirits, I do not 
believe that they would have any effect 
on human beings. I have never had any 
strange psychic experiences. 

Death. I have no clichés to offer about 
life or death. The instinct for self-survival 
is the strongest, as we all know. I am 
grateful to be alive. I have a sense of 
appreciation for everything, the big things 
and the little things—but most of all the 
little things. I am grateful for good health, 
for a nice day when the sun’s out, for a 
cup of coffee in the morning when I want 
it. 


Because none of us knows when death 
will come, I believe in doing what you ° 


want when you want to, so long as you 
don’t hurt other people. : 

War. 1 cannot agree with those people 
who feel that war is a punishment for 
mankind’s sins, visited by God on his 
erring children. I feel that war is a matter 
of cause and effect; that dear old man- 


kind brings war on itself. 


Fatalism. Theoretically, I am a realist, 


not a fatalist. My mind tells me that | 


fatalism is foolish. My emotions and feel- 


ings are all in the direction of fatalism. 


But logically, I believe that you lead 
yourself toward your destiny. Your. fate 
depends to a large extent on how you 
use, direct or dissipate your energies. ] 
believe that concentrated energy along 
any line gets results. Dissipated energy 
gets results along the lines of self-destruc- 


‘tion. To a large extent, your fate is in 


your own hands. We can all think of 
painters gifted with great talent, who de- 
stroyed their talent and themselves by 
dissipating their energies. 
Thomas Hardy used to show his char- 


acters as being completely the victims of | 


their environment. Environment counts 
tremendously, it is true. But you usually 
have some choice as to what you should 
do within your environment. The girl. I 
play in “Diary of a Chambermaid” is an 
example of a girl who carves out her own 
destiny or at least leads herself to it by 
her decisions. Because of her environ- 


. ment and her lowly station, she is treated 
very badly by men, who feel free to make 


all kinds of advances to her. She gets so 
fed up on this she says, “No more love 


for Celestine” and decides to use people 


as they have used her. She goes about 
doing this. But of course she falls madly 
in love; her house of cards falls around 


her head, and she realizes her life was 


meant for love. 

Happiness. For happiness, you need 
work and good health. Most individuals 
are happier working. Some people are 
miserable and don’t know why they are— 
usually it’s because they have no job, no 
responsibility to a group of people. Work 
is a balance wheel. Of course, I’m not ex- 


cluding home women from the people 


who work, since some of them work 24 
hours a day. But the drones in human 
society are nearly always unhappy. If you 
can do work you like, that’s a bonus. If 
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Does not irritate skin. Does not rot 
dresses and men’s shirts. 

Prevents under-arm odor. Stops per- 
spiration safely. 

A pure, white, antiseptic, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

No waiting to dry. Can be used right 
after shaving. 
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Seal of the American Institute of 
Laundering — harmless to fabric. Use 
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The Most Wonderful Attractive Ring In 
All The World! Ever popular . . . ever 
cherished ... ever desired ... this amaz- 
ing new-type signet ring—in 100% heavy 
solid STERLING SILVER — PERSONALIZED 
just for you with expert hand-engraving— 
proves a really precious, really beautiful 
ring of fine detail and quality workman- 
ship—expressing true sentiment—no longer 
need be expensive. 


Any first name, his 
or yours: or any 
name you desire, 


OR 


Any initials . . . 
fwo as illustrated, 
or just one initial 
Gs you prefer. 


SEND 
NO 
MONEY 


This Remembrance Ring is so wonderful and ex- 
pensive looking it’s amazing! The floral design hand- 
etched border is oxidized, emphasizing in glittering 
relief the fine hand-engraving. State ring size or 
enclose string or paper showing size of ring finger. 
Tell what free engraving you want and mail your 
order now. On arrival pay only $2.98 plus tax and 

-O.D. postage. Or, save money by enclosing only 
$2.98 cash or money order and ring will be sent 


° prepaid, tax and post- 
Wrap around ring age included. Satis- 
finger—where end 
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you're in work you don’t like, you should 
try to get into something you will enjoy. 
But I think people are wrong in imagin- 
ing that if they were very wealthy, they’d 
find happiness in idleness. I have never 
known anyone who has. 

Love. Love certainly has been popular 
for a long time—and so has marriage. 
Most women desire a home and children, 


and in this year 1946 you have to be’ 


married to have children or you’re not 
socially acceptable. 

For most women a career alone would 
not bring happiness. Your career should 
be your avocation and your life your voca- 
tion, whether it’s your home life, your 
love life or what have you. Home life 
should come first, ahead of careers. 

Marriage. Happy marriages are, I 
think, the result of a partnership, in 
which neither the man nor the woman is 
the boss, but in which both have their 
hands on the reins. Yet if sacrifices are in 
order, it is up to the woman to contribute 
to them; it is up to her to keep the mar- 
riage going. 

Tt helps if you can adjust yourself to 
any kind of living conditions. I think I 
can. I have no habits that I have to con- 
form to. “You are the easiest person to 
get along with,” Burgess Meredith, my 
husband, said to me, “because you. have 
no habits.” That’s true. When I’m work- 
ing, I may have to get up and go to bed 
at certain hours, but those are not habits. 
I wouldn’t get up at those hours if some- 
one didn’t call me. 

The acid test of a two-career marriage 
is supposed to be working together. Well, 
I think Burgess: and I have passed that 
acid test. We love working together. I 
would rather work with Burgess than 
without him. He is playing the part of a 
man of 70 in “Diary of a Chambermaid” 
because he wanted to play a small part 
in the, picture—as the producer, he didn’t 
want to play a larger réle. Later on, we 
hope to make a picture together in Eng- 
land, and we know it'll be fun working 
together again. 

Children. Woman’s heritage is to have 


children. Nothing is more important to 


women. 

Children are fascinating. I would rather 
be with children than with grown-ups. 
You know where you stand with children; 
they are so direct and they don’t hide any- 
thing, whereas grown-ups put up a facade. 
I learn from children all the time. They 
are irresistibly comic, and I would far 
rather listen to a child telling a story 
than to a grown-up going into what he 
thinks is a very funny anecdote. The 
grown-up’s anecdote is much more ar- 
tificial. Children make me laugh loudly 
and spontaneously. One 6-year-old girl, 
Linda, came to visit me, and my dog got 
hold of her shoes. When I found the shoes 
again, the dog had chewed up the strap 
of one shoe. Looking at the weary re- 
mains of that strap, I had to laugh; then 
I apologized to Linda for laughing. A 
grown-up would have said, “Oh, it’s all 
right. It doesn’t matter.” But Linda burst 
out frankly, “It’s very well for you to 
laugh but he shouldn’t have done it. He 
shouldn’t have done it.” Only a child 
would be so frank. 

Perhaps the world would be better off 
if we were all as frank and forthright as 
children. There would be no need for 
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secret treaties, for solemn round ta 
conferences. But grown-ups have been 
taught not to wear their hearts on their 


sleeves. Sometimes I think it’s a pity. 
Just think what a wonderful world this 
would be if we were all as open and 


above-board as children. 


Success. | know of no rules for success - 


except to keep healthy and to concentrate 


your energy on the purpose you want to — 


achieve. A little talent with a lot of con- 


centration may get you farther in the long — 
run than a lot of talent combined with — 


dissipated energy. 


Friendship. Actresses often receive let- — 


ters asking the eternal question, “How 
can I win friends?” Little Susie is lonely; 
has no friends, and wonders why Margie 
wins friends so easily. The answer I’d 
give Susie is that she should be genuinely 
interested in other people. Many older 


people have circles of friends around them 


and spend their declining years sur- 
ounded by friends. That’s because they’re 


genuinely interested in other people and — 
have warmth and affection and kindness, - 
People need to have someone genuinely _ 


interested in them; they recognize that 
quality, want it and are drawn to the 
people who have it. 


Decisions. I can’t advise anyone else 
how to make decisions. I make them spon- 
taneously. I believe in following hunches 
and instincts, because I believe the basic 
instincts of people are good, unless they 
are taught badly. If I make a decision 
spontaneously, I’m usually right. If I 
think about it, then I’m sure to make the 
wrong one. : 

Worries. My mother never lets any- 
thing bother her. She is famous for this 
quality. She hasn’t led an easy life. She 
has had troubles and illnesses but she has 
never worried about anything. And J] 
think I follow her example. I don’t worry 
about things. I try to fix ’em if they can 


be fixed—I get to work on ’em—and exit — 


Worry. 


If a worry can’t be fixed, there’s no use 


worrying about it, because there’s nothing 
you can do. If it can be remedied, I be- 
lieve in going after it immediately and 
setting it to rights. My mother’s attitude, 
it seems to me, is a very healthy one. It 
eliminates a lot of unnecessary fussing. 

To sum up my beliefs, I believe that 
people are basically good except when 
they are misled; that people are essen- 
tially the same all over the world, though 
their morals differ with their geographical 
location, environment and education; and 


that the best way to accomplish either — 


good or evil in the world is through edu- 
cation. Hitler believed that any lie would 
be believed if it was repeated often 
enough; I believe that any truth will 
be believed, if it is repeated often 
enough. I believe that life is largely a 
matter of cause and effect. If you put to- 
gether a certain combination of foods in 
a tertain way, you'll get a certain dish; 


if you put together talent and concentra- 


tion of energy, you'll accomplish certain 
desirable results. Take the same ingredi- 
ents you use in a soufflé and throw them 
out of the window and there will be no 
delectable soufflé. Take a great talent and 
dissipate it and the results will be dis- 
astrous. So in the final analysis, what you 
do with your abilities is largely up to 
you. 
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one thing and another it soon became 
apparent she was not the Shirley Temple 
of her day and she was retired to the 
more prosaic atmosphere of kindergarten. 
During the next few years she manifested 
her talent for leadership by ruling the 
neighborhood gang of boys and girls with 
a small but firm hand. Her dictatorship 
was absolute and when she did her daily 
practice stint on the piano there was one 
small boy who always sat meekly on the 
bench beside her, not because he admired 
her musical talents but because the boss 


When the Parsons gals moved to 
New York, Harriet met the Broadway 
and Hollywood personalities her mother 
wrote about and at the age of twelve 
she wrote and sold her first story, an 
interyiew with George Beban, Jr., son 
of a then famous movie star. It was in- 
toxicating to see her name in print so 
she started making plans for her future, 
with emphasis on the literary angle. 

As a Junior at Horace Mann School, 
across the street from Columbia Univer- 
sity, Harriet was editor of the school 
paper and in her senior year became 
president of student government. She was 
setting somewhere with her literary tal- 
ents, too, and won the annual prize for 
the best original short story. 

By the time she finished four hectic 
years at Wellesley, she’d been, succes- 
sively, correspondent for the New York 
Telegraph, covering film exchanges in 
Boston, art critic for a paper called 
Art News, stage manager and director 
of plays for Zeta Alpha, the Wellesley 
Dramatic Society, a big gun in the 
staging of the annual Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operetta, lyric writer of the class 
and crew songs, and a varsity basketball 
team member. 

She dropped the newspaper job when 
she discovered railroad fare to Boston 
and lunches exceeded the space rates 
paid her. She couldn’t conscientiously 
keep the art critic job because what she 
knew about the subject could be put 


‘Little employment”? These 
days?__ Don’t be silly, Willie! 


Nowadays, it’s polish and paint... scrub and scour 
till your hands are scratchy and rough and un- 
romantically red. Protect your hands with snowy 
Pacquins Hand Cream. Pacquins helps give your 
hands a dainty “young skin” look. 


Ask your Doctor or his 
Nurse about keeping hands in good 


condition in spite of 30 to 40 scrubbings a day. 
That’s hard on hands! Pacquins Hand Cream was 
originally formulated for their professional use. It’s 
super-rich with “humectant”... an ingredient that 
helps make dry skin feel softer, more supple. 


: ‘oe 
[Pac wins 
HAND @ cREAM 
HAND CREAM : 


Creamy-smooth ... not sticky, not 
ereasy. More hands use Pacquins than 
any other hand cream in the world! 
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the SECRET of an 
ALLURING FIGURE 


Not all girls are endowed by nature with a 
full, fashionable bust. But now you can 
have a figure with appealing body lines and 
curves... a firm well-rounded bust. Thanks 
to Mr. Bonomo’s Home Course on Bust Cul- 
ture, you can now be vivacious, attractive, 
popular. No more embarrassment! No more 
self-conscious shyness! At last—regardless 
of your age—you can be proud of your body. 
Gain glamour! Achieve poise and self-con- 
fidence! Become lovely .. . desirable and 
sought-after, this easy way. 


“s] WAS SO UNDEVELOPED...LONESOME 
UNTIL! TOOK THE BONOMO COURSE IN 
BUST CULTURE!” 


See what the Bonomo Home 
Course on Bust Culture did 
for Lynn Lambert, Notice her 
pictures! Mr. Bonomo has 
unmasked for you the secrets 
of how to have a gorgeous 
body contour—secrets, used 
by many famous stars and 
models. This course tells 
you everything you need to 
know about developing a 
curved, well-developed 
bosom. The course is pro- 
fusely illustrated and was 
prepared by Mr. Joe Bonomo, 
nationally famous authority 
on Health, Physical and 


the 
Beauty Culture. Course. “It 


did wonders 
for me,’’ she writes, 


World Authority on Beauty Gives 
You Safe, Easy Instructions ! 


Mr. Bonomo has guided many 
Hollywood personalities and 
cover girls in molding beauti- 
ful bodies. And remember! 
You take this course at home, 
in the privaey of your own 
boudoir. It’s safe, it’s easy 
and it costs so little! Don’t: 
let another day go by. without finding out 
what this wonderful course can do for you. 
Fill in and mail coupon now. If you are not 
satisfied, return course in 10 days for full 
purchase price refund. 


------------ MAIL COUPON TODAY! ----------- 


Mr. Joe Bonomo, personal 
BONOMO CULTURE INSTITUTE 
1841 Broadway, Dept. BI5I 

New York 23, N. Y. 

Please rush your complete COURSE on BUST CUL- 
TURE in unmarked wrapper.. On delivery, | will pay 
postman $1.97 plus usual postage.. If not satisfied, | 
may return it within 10 days and get my purchase 
price hack. 
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Here are ac- 
tual photos of 
Lynn Lambert 


before 


LAN 


JOE BONOMO 
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ial Check here—we pay postage if you send $1.97 
(Canadian orders $2.50, cash in advance) 
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on the end of a paint brush. The theatri- 
cal project was more successful since one 
of the actresses whom she directed went 
on to Broadway. She’s Elspeth Eric, who 
played the mother in the play “Snafu” 
last year. 

Harriet acquired some culture and 
had lots of fun on a student tour of 
Europe after graduation from Wellesley. 
She almost decided to become a starv- 
ing novelist in some Paris garret but 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer offered her a jun- 


ior writer contract. She accepted be- 


cause she figured she could realize her 
literary ambitions and eat too. Well, she 
ate, but Metro just didn’t seem to have 
any scripts they wanted her to write. 
She waited for the big opportunity, whil- 
ing away her days playing Russian Bank 
wae Bess Meredyth and Dorothy Par- 
er. 


Six months was enough of that non- 


sense so she trekked back to New York 
and got a job with a movie magazine, 
tending switchboard, writing beauty hints 
and advice to the lovelorn, being answer 
man, and filling in on almost any job. 
Within a year she was a staff writer 
with a byline and had just been made an 
associate editor when a bout of pneu- 
monia sent her back to California. 

In Hollywood she made very tidy sums 
as a free-lance writer. She had a nose 
for good stories and the tenacity of a 
bulldog when she was after someone hard 
to get. She once trailed the elusive Greta 
Garbo for twenty-four hours straight to 
get a story, complete with pictures she 
shot with a Brownie. The Thin Man 
couldn’t have done a better job of un- 
detected tracking. 

Then Harry Cohn, boss of Columbia 
Pictures, offered Harriet the job of pro- 
ducing his. star newsreel, “Screen Snap- 
shots,” and she became the first woman 
producer since way back in silent days, 
when Lois Weber made Hollywood his- 
tory by tackling a job which had always 
been regarded as man’s work. 

It was pretty rough at first because 
Harriet knew nothing of the technical 
mysteries of her new trade. Luckily, the 
men she worked with liked the boss-lady 
and were willing to show her the ropes. 
Being a perfectionist, Harriet wasn’t sat- 
isfied until she had mastered every detail 
connected with making the one-reel 
“Screen Snapshots.” She learned how to 
write, produce, direct, and edit shorts 
by actually doing it and while she was 
learning, turned out a finished subject 
every four weeks. Just so she wouldn’t 
have any idle moments, she continued 
her feature stories for a newspaper syn- 


- dicate, had a radio show of her own, and 


occasionally took over for her mother 
on her radio show and movie column. 

As long as Harriet was at Columbia 
she never got used to the uninhibited 
manner in which her boss, Harry Cohn, 
carried on business conferences with her. 
Spying her on the sidewalk below his 
second story office, he would open his 
window and shout questions and instruc- 
tions to her. 

By the time Harriet had produced 
over a hundred “Screen Snapshots” she 
was thoroughly inoculated with the pro- 
duction bug and wanted to do feature 
length pictures. She signed a producer- 
director-writer deal with Republic to 
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make a series of-shorts, but with — 
proviso that she could also make full 


Jength movies. In 1941, after she wrapped’ 


up eight shorts called “Meet the Stars’ 
in six months, she sold the studio on an 
original Judy Canova-Joe E. Brown com 
edy called “Joan of Ozark.” It was corny 
and full of gags and it made Republic 
a pot of dough. 

Harriet was convinced she could make 
a picture that would be both artistic 
and box-office, but she didn’t get to first 
base with the idea at the home of the 
horse operas. They don’t care out there 
whether a picture’s artistic—they just 
want it to be box-office. 

Then RKO beckoned to her and she 
dug up “The Enchanted Cottage,” which 
the studio had forgotten it owned. The 
success of the picture proved her point— 
that an artistic picture can make money. 
It also proved that a woman can turn 
out just as good pictures as a man. 


Women practically have to walk a tight 
rope in a man’s world, though. Tears, 
temperament, and fragile femininity 
won't wash. Neither will being “just one 
of the boys” get over. Men like to have 
the women they're working with be 
women. They like to help a gal into her 
coat, open doors for her, and generally 
show a littl chivalry but they don’t 
want her to take advantage of it. And 
they’ll respect the boss, male or female, 
if the boss is worthy of respect. 

Ambitious women can hold down lois 
of important jobs in studios. A girl won 
the Academy Award for her film edit- 
ing job on “Wilson.” Many film editors 
become directors and many producers 
are former directors. Secretaries have 
become writers and writers often turn 
producers. Several actresses are now pro- 
ducing pictures because they used their 
brains as well as their glamor. 

Most of all, though, Harriet believes 
women must be willing to work harder 
than men in the same jobs to overcome 
the popular conviction that the femmes 
just can’t stand the gaff. And don’t think 
producing isn’t hard work, lots of worry, 
and big responsibility. Translating mil- 
lions of dollars and a covey of important 
stars into a successful picture is the stuff 
nightmares, not dreams, are made of. 

When Harriet used to have a little 
leisure she was an enthusiastic hobby 
rider. Usually she concentrated on one 
at a time and pursued it with all her 
considerable energy until exhausted. 
Then she would take up another and 
follow a like routine. For a while it was 
tennis, then badminton, riding, bowling, 
gardening, photography, cooking, and 
knitting. Her colored 16 mm. movies, 
taken on a trip to Canada, swamped the 
Eastman labs for months. Later she re- 
lentlessly photographed everybody and 
everything within range with a’ flash- 
bulb camera. Before she took up cooking 
she hardly knew how to turn the stove 
on, but once she started mastering the 
art she produced things like chicken 
curry with all the trimmings. Bar-tend- 
ing is her specialty. Once she tried to 
get the recipe for a rum concoction from 
its originator, but failing that she ex- 
perimented for two years and finally re- 
produced it. She tackles everything with 
the same passion for perfectionism that 
she devotes to her job. 


arriet has seldom been without a 
~ dog. At one time she had five, of assorted 
breeds. She named her present pooch, 
a miniature black French poodle, Chico, 

named after the hero of “Seventh 

Heaven,” who called himself “a very 
remarkable fellow.” That’s the title of 
her next picture, which will star Cary 
Grant. 

In dealing with such attractive mem- 
bers of the opposite sex as Mr. G., the 
gal producer can’t be susceptible, arch, 


Z| or coy. Although she may fully appre- ~ 5 | TATTOOING 
; ‘ciate their charms, it’s the impersonal, | 

‘| * businesslike approach that gets those a4 
B producer credits on the screen. 4 NO OTHER 


Harriet isn’t exactly a hermit, nor is Aq LIKE iT 
she a social butterfly. She’s apt to groan a 

slightly at the prospect of going to a 
party but always has fun when she gets 
there. She saves up her social obliga- 


tions for Christmas Eve and invites half “ , | 
| the town in for eggnog and a buffet sup- \\, 

_ per. The only reason she doesn’t invite 2 
ihe other half is because there isn’t room ri, PO 


/§ enough in her house. 

She doesn’t offer any set formula for 
other women who aspire to become pro- 
ducers and feels that although chances 
are slim for the fair sex they aren’t hope- 
less. Background and experience, a crea- 
tive and critical mind, shrewd knowledge 
of entertainment values, and the will to 
work all help. And don’t forget, it comes 
in handy to start early, preferably around 
the age of five. 


Head in the Clouds, 
Feet on the Ground - 
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' meets up with some civilians who are 
| pretty sharp operators. He finds himself 
| confused and bewildered when he gets 
involved, through circumstances beyond 
his control, in a murder mystery. He is 
steadied by the friendship of the philo- 
sophical taxi driver (Paul Lukas). In a 
way, their roles in the picture parallel 
their mutual relationship behind the 
cameras. 

Bill’s short (so.far) acting career isn’t 
the culmination of dreams of -a movie- 
struck youngster. He went into it for 
purely practical reasons. 

“I always wanted to be an engineer,” 
he said. “That’s what I studied at Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn. Then I looked 
around at some of the fellows who grad- 
uated ahead of me. They were working 
_ mighty hard and making very little money. 
| Even the older men around 35 (practical- 
ly with one foot in the grave, from Bill’s 
point of view!) were only making $300 a 
month. That seemed to be tops. 

“Well, frankly, I want more money 


| than that. Do you know what for? I want Copyright 1945, International Cellucotton Products Ca, 
}_ to see this whole world, not from a train i ee Le 
or airplane or on a Cook’s tour, but in a A special process keeps Kleenex 

car with a congenial pal.” ; | 
(You don’t suppose that means Bar- ges (pill LUXURIOUSLY SOFT— 


bara, do you?) 

“That's the only way to see the world— 
_ every nook and cranny of it. It takes 
| money to do things like that, and to get 
the most out of it, you have to do it while 
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For Enchanting Color Effects and 
Sparkling Lustre... use this 


new “make-up” 
of the hair 


If your complexion is lovely, but no one notices 
...if your eyes are beautiful, but no one re- 
sponds... drab-looking hair may be to blame! 
What you need then is Marchand’s Make-Up 
Mair Rinse to give your hair the color and bril- 
liance that will turn admiring glances your way! 
~ So simple to use, so safe, Marchand’s Make- 
Up Hair Rinse can enrich the natural color of 
your hair...give it a “warmer” or “cooler” 
tone...even blend little gray streaks in with 
the original shade! A color chart on the package 
shows which of the 12 Marchand shades will 
give you the effect you «want. 

After your shampoo, simply dissolve Mar- 
chand’s Rinse in warm water and brush or pour 
it through your hair. Almost instantly, soap-film 
disappears! Your hair is bright with shining new 
color. . . softer and more manageable, too! 

Not a bleach — not a permanent dye — Mar- 
chand’s Rinse is absolutely harmless. It goes on 
and washes off as easily as your facial make-up. 
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| PICK OF THE PIN-UPS 
Your favorite stars in latest portrait er 

pin-up poses. Make your collection the 

envy of your friends. 

BEAUTIFUL HI-GLOSS PHOTOS 

FREE: with each order, list of photos and 


how to join FAN FOTO CLUB. 
Send 10¢ for photo of your favorite star 


or $1 for 12 different photos. State sec- 
ond choice. 
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you're young and peppy enough to enjoy 
it. That’s why [ want money—and quick! 

“So it looked to me as though acting 
was less work and paid more money than 
engineering. After graduation, I got a 
chance to do exhibition swimming, and I 
took it. Swimming is good training for 
acting. It gives you timing and co-ordina- 
tion. You learn how to conserve energy 
until you need it. It was while I was swim- 
ming that I got a chance to go into a 
dancing act with the Municipal Opera 
Company, in St. Louis. They were look- 
ing for a blond boy, and when they asked 
me if I wanted to join, it was okay with 
me. We did adagio and ballet.’ 

At the end of the second season, Bill 
organized his own stage act with four 
boys (including himself) and a girl. The 
act was very successful. They toured here 
and abroad, giving a command perform- 
ance for the royal family while in London. 

Leaving England on the last boat be- 
fore war broke out in 1939, they returned 
to tour the United States, and opened at 
Earl Carroll’s in Hollywood on Christmas 
Day, 1942. While there, Bill studied celes- 
tial navigation, and finally left the act to 
become a shuttle pilot for Consolidated 
Airlines. From that he was called for 
Army service, but when an old spinal 
injury began to interfere with his duties 
there, he was given a medical discharge. 

Then it was time, Bill thought, to really 
take stock and get going on a definite 
career. “I needed money when I got out 
of the Army,” he said. “A girl I knew 
said, “Why don’t you try to get in pic- 
tures?’ It sounded like a good idea to me. 
So I hunted up an agent, read for him, he 
liked me and started to peddle me.” 

As simple as that. For Bill, that is. 

Yes, going into movies was just a mat- 
ter of getting hold of the most dollars and 
cents in the least possible time. No star- 
dust in his eyes, no great acting urge to 
express. Just a healthy, youthful desire 
to get the most out of life while he can 
put the most into it. 

But don’t get the idea that Bill regards 
acting as a cinch. Far from it. He thinks 
it’s easier than engineering, but not easy. 
And Bill’s not the type to slough off any- 
thing. Whatever he does, he wants to do 
well. Not only wants to, but will. You can 
bank on that. 

“TI like acting,” he says, “and I want 
to be a good actor. I can’t act now, I 
know that. But I will. Give me five years 
or so, and [ll be an actor, because I’ve 
made up my mind to be. When I make up 
my mind to do something, nothing stops 
me—nothing! Mr. Pereira (Bill Pereira, 
RKO producer) says, ‘Luck is prepared- 
ness. meeting up with opportunity.’ ’m 
getting the opportunities, and it’s up to 
me to make myself ready for them.” 

“And how,are you going to do that?” 

“By keeping my eyes and ears open, 
and my mouth shut. I’m going to listen to 
the people who know—like Lukas.” 

Hollywood only recently found out how 
well Bill can keep his mouth shut, when 
the news leaked out that he had just been 
divorced from a wife nobody (not even 
his studio) knew he had! Bill considers 
the whole matter strictly his own business, 
and all he will say on the subject is that 
the marriage, which took place several 
years back when he was on tour, was 
washed up a long time ago, the recent 
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Maybe only birds were meant to fly! That 
seems to be what is bothering Ann Sothern in 
this scene from MGM's “Up Goes Maisie.” 


divorce being just a matter of finishing 
up unfinished business. And he doesn’t 
see why anybody even cares. All he’s in- 
terested in now is learning to be a good 
actor. Well, perhaps not quite all. For 
Barbara Hale certainly doesn’t belong on 


any list of things that do not interest Bill 


Williams. 

“Everything I do is natural—so they tell 
me,” Bill continued. % 

“Childish, even!” teased Barbara. 

“Sure, I’m childish,” said Bill, poking 
his fist in the general direction of Bar- 
bara, and throwing her one of those irre- 
sistible smiles, “and I want to stay that 
way. I don’t want to pick up any of the 
tricks.” 

“Any particular kind of parts you’re 
ambitious to play?” i 

“Nope. 1 just want to do any kind of 
part that comes along, and do the best I 
can with it.” 

Bill was running down, but Barbara, 
who had kept still as a mouse and listened 
intently (having been warned beforehand 
that this was Bill’s interview and she 
must keep quiet) now had some ideas 
that were bursting to be said. And why 
not? For these two kids think and work 
together so closely that whatever one says 
goes for the other, too. : ¥ 

“TI think one thing that’s awfully hard, 
when you’re starting in this business,” 
said Barbara earnestly, “is to know whom 
to listen to. Everybody starts giving you 
advice, and each person will say, ‘Don’t 
pay any attention to what that person 
says. Do what I say.’ What I’ve decided 
is that you should listen to everybody. 
You can get some good out of what near- 
ly everybody tells you, but you can’t 
swallow what anybody says just hook, 
line, and sinker. You have to sift the 
different ideas, decide for yourself which 
ones apply to yourself and your own 
circumstances, and let the rest go.” 

Pretty straight thinking to come out of 
such a young and pretty head. But that’s 
the way these kids are figuring things 
out. The indications are that they intend 
to show the world that careers and mar- 


riage can be successfully blended, and ~ — 


the chances are that they will. They’re 
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constantly analyzing their own, as well as 
other people’s experiences, trying to find 
out why some succeed and others don’t. 
And they’ve come to some pretty sensible 
conclusions about the do’s and don’t’s of 
a movie career. 

“T think one thing a newcomer should 
definitely not do,” said Barbara, “is to 
try to be like some other big star. Some 
seem to think that because they have 
some resemblance to Katharine Hepburn 
or Clark Gable or some other big name, 
the thing to do is to emphasize the re- 
semblance. But that’s the very worst pos- 
sible way to get ahead in movies. And 
another thing I’ve seen some girls do to 
get dttention is to go in for some outland- 
ish color or style in clothes, just any kind 
of stunt to attract attention. Maybe it 
works for some people, but I don’t believe 
it does for many. The very best general 
rule, I think, is to be natural. Be your- 
self.” 

This started Bill off again. “Another 
thing,” he said, “a lot of kids I know 
run around with a lot of different girls, 
one girl after another.” He shook his 
head and made a thumbs down gesture. 
“That’s not good. And some of them 
waste a lot of time and money and energy 
running around to night clubs. We're not 
night clubbers.” 

Barbara put in a correction: “He’s not. 
I am. Or I would be, if I ever got a 
chance to go,” she added, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle. __ 

“Listen!” exclaimed Bill, leaning to- 
ward her. “Some time when weve not 
working, Ill take you io night clubs. 
We'll go to so darned many you'll never 
want to see one again.” 

“Good!” said Barbara. “Dll count on 
that!” 

They're two healthy, attractive kids, 
bubbling over with good spirits and fun. 
But they’re serious as all get-out about 
this career business—and business is just 
what it is to them. Unlike many their age, 
they understand the importance of health. 


No late hours or other unhealthful rou- | 


tines on their program. 

Between pictures is no time to let down 
for them. That’s when they map out a 
schedule and stick to it. They’re working 
regularly with Lillian Albertson, RKO 
dramatic coach, notwithstanding Paul 
Lukas’ views about studying dramatics. 
What Barbara said about taking all ad- 
vice with a little salt goes for Bill, too. 
They want to learn all they can from any- 
body who has anything to teach them. 
And Miss Albertson has plenty. 

- They’re studying dancing, they have a 
daily work-out at the studio gym, and 
they practice ice skating. Their favorite 
recreation is movies, and it’s not strictly 


recreation, either. They go to see how the | 


experts do it, what they can learn from 
them. 

The reason you should start thinking 
of Bill and Barbara as a team is that 
they'll appear together very soon in “To- 
morrow Is Here,” which is the first star- 
ring picture for both. It’s a rehabilitation 
picture about a soldier who comes out of 
the war crippled, and the problems he 
has to work out. 

“Swell story!” says Bill. And two swell 
kids to play it. With their heads in the 
clouds and their feet firmly on the 
ground, how can they miss? 


BING CROSBY, Starring in “Road to Utopia,” a Paramount Picture 
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CALOX Tooth Powder, back again im a 
handy metal. container, has been favored 
by many movie stars for years. 
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teeth and a dazzling smile! 
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hese are the new streamlined pen 
and pencil sets that are literally flying 
over paper to make writing history. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 
¥ 14 kt. Gold Iridium Tipped Point. 
Vv Automatic Leak-Proof Lock Section. 
v 14 kt. Gold Plated Sterling Silver Caps, 
i Clips and Lever, 
¥ Unbreakable barrels in color. Your choice 
of Ebony Black, Burgundy, Navy and 
Battleship Grey. 
v Pencil propels, expels and repels—writing to 
the very end of the lead... .. without fussing. 
V Inner sections of the pencils are sturdily rein- 
forced with aluminum. 
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Cans PEERLESS Concit 


114 WEST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. DEPT.R 
Manufacturers for over a Quarter of a Century. 


SONGWRITERS 


Place your songs with us. Melodies supplied 
WITHOUT CHARGE by well known Holly- 
wood composers. We record your song and 
make it presentable to the publishers. Lead 
sheets and records furnished. Send your 
song material for free examination. Write 
for details. 

CINEMA SONG CO., Dept. D-8, P. O. Box 670 

Beverly Hills, California 


Buy Your VICTORY BONDS 
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MOVIE THEATRE 


Beautiful 
MOVIE STAR PHOTOS 
Only 10¢ Each 


Gorgeous, glossy photos of all your favorite 
Hollywood Stars in their newest poses! 
Customers love our photos . . . you will 
too! Smallest Order 30c. Name second 
choices. 


SPECIAL OFFER! Send Only 
$1.00 for 12 Thrilling Photos 


FREE valuable Gift Coupons and 
Catalog of over 200 exciting photos 
with: order. 

(1. tor. Van Johnson, Tom 
Drake, June Allyson, all 
M.G.M. Stars) 


DELUXE PHOTO SERVICE Dept. nis 
Box 953 Church St. Annex, New York 8, NY. 
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Meet Marc Platt 


Continued from page 38 


“Everything had happened so fast, it 
was hard to believe I was actually here,” 
Mare went on. “From the train I was 
rushed to the hotel, then to the studio 
where I was told to report for rehearsal 
the next morning. That, plus the fact that 
Ted, he’s my son, had arrived just six- 
teen days before, left me a little dazed. 
Then, too, I knew it would be months 
before Eleanor and Ted could join me.” 


It was exactly three months before the 
Platt family was reunited in Hollywood. 
The scarcity of time and houses had de- 
layed the reunion. Marc had been work- 
ing six days a week since he arrived and 
houses were hard to find. 


We were talking in a small office on 
the Columbia lot where Mare had just 
finished his daily ration of rehearsal on 
“Tars and Spars.” The phone rang in- 
sistently and while Marc answered it we 
took time out to make a few mental notes. 
We liked his friendliness, his enthusiasm 
for living, the fact that he believes in 
“taking your work seriously but not your- 
self.” He’s tall (5 feet 11 inches), “rug- 
ged” and red-headed. He’s had his ups 
and downs but it hasn’t shattered his be- 
lief in himself nor the world. In fact, he’s 
just like the guy next door or your young 
brother—an all-American guy. 


“Somehow, I never have been able to 
relax when it comes time for me to go 
on,” he admits, “If my ‘barometer,’ that’s 
what I call the butterflies in my stomach, 
doesn’t work, it’s a sign that I’m not 
projecting. I guess that’s a hold-over 
from my years on the stage where it’s 
now or never and when the curtain goes 
up you’re on your own. 


“T remember that sinking feeling I had 
the day I sprained my ankle. It was the 
day before I was to do the solo dance 
in “Tonight and Every Night” that gets 
me a job in the show with Rita Hayworth 
and Janet Blair. The nurse in the studio 
hospital notified our director, Victor 
Saville, who sent back a message saying 
I wasn’t’ to worry. They could shoot 
around me for a while. Of course, that’s 
exactly what I did—worry. About how 
the accident would affect my work in the 
picture, how long it would be before I 
could dance and do those flying leaps! In 
four weeks I was back at work with a 
tightly taped foot. I did the dance with 
only four takes. Maybe that game foot 
brought me luck,” he added. 


How come, we inquired? It was this 
way. Marc sprained his ankle (the other 
one) during the tryouts out of town for 
“Oklahoma!” If it didn’t heal by open- 
ing night he was out of a job. As a last 
resort that afternoon Marc went to the 
doctor to see if there wasn’t something 
he could do. Finally, the doctor said 
Marc’s foot could be anesthetized a half 
hour before curtain time. It worked! 


Most spectacular dance in “Oklahoma!” 
is the ballet in the first act which tells 
the story of the show. In this the hero, 
Curly, danced by Marc, and the villain 
have a fight. Curly is hurled seven feet 
across the stage, a feat which left the 
audience gasping. “A very satisfactory 
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reaction,” recalls Marc, “particularly that 
first night.” 

That determination to do what he 
started out to do is characteristic of 
Mare who decided. what he wanted to be 
when he was 12. He wanted to act and 
he wanted to get in pictures. However, 
it was quite by accident that he became 
a dancer. Marc, who was born Marcel 
Emile Gaston Leplat, in Pasadena, De- 
cember 2, 1913, moved to Seattle with 
his parents, Maurice and Henrietta Le- 
muth Leplat, in 1922. His father, a con- 
cert pianist born in France and educated 
at the Paris Conservatory, died shortly 
thereafter. 

Mary Ann Wells, director of a dancing 
school and friend of the family, suggested 
to Mrs, Leplat that Marc run errands for 


her after school. But we'll let Marc tell 
‘the story: 


“Mother thought that was a fine idea. 
She wouldn’t have. to worry about my 
getting into trouble between the time I 
got out of school and she came home 
from work. I went to work the next 
afternoon. There was a cute blonde,” 
Marc recalled, “age 11, in the ballet class. 


I thought if I joined the class I’d make 


some headway in her affections. 


“Two weeks later I told Miss Wells T 
thought I could do what they were doing 


in Blondie’s class. She let me try. About . 


the time I decided I liked ballet dancing, 
Miss Wells confided to mother that in 
her opinion I had talent. However, I was 
fickle at that age, forgot the blonde for a 
redhead and my career. I’d made up my 
mind to be an actor.via the dancing 
route. For seven years I took a lesson six 
days a week.” 


About this time, danger brought a bit 
of drama into Marc’s orderly, normal 
school life. One afternoon a man iried to 
kidnap Marc but the principal appeared 
at the crucial moment and caught the 
man. Marc says the episode made him 
king-pin around the school for the rest 
of the week and admits he was quite im- 
pressed himself. 


After graduating from Broadway High, 
he got a job on a car wash rack blowing 
hot air over wet cars and wiping off the 
doors. This netted him the magnificent 
sum of three dollars a day. At the same 
time he continued with his dancing les- 
sons and took the lead in “Little Old Boy” 
at the Repertory Playhouse in Seattle. 
To date that is his favorite réle. Shortly 


after he landed a job as a motorcycle dis- — ? 


patcher for a tire company which left 
him with a love of motorcycles. 


Still no nearer to Hollywood, Mare 


read that Colonel de Basil’s Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo was coming to Seattle. 
He decided a job with the ballet would 
take him one step farther in his career. 
One morning he presented himself at the 
stage door of the auditorium and asked 
for an audition. He got it. 

“I was just as scared that day as the 
day I landed in Hollywood. Here was a 
new hurdle; a step nearer my goal—pic- 
tures. On top of my usual attack of but- 
terflies, I woke up with the flu. My legs 
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: wobbly, my head felt heavy—in 
short, I felt lousy, but I couldn’t back 
out,” Mare went on. “All T can ‘remem- 
ber was I was accepted, and the next day 
left on a tour of the United States.” 
While no one in his family had ever 
been connected with the stage or motion 
pictures, his parents’ musical careers pre- 
pared Marc for the life of a dancer and 
actor. He’d traveled up and down the 
west coast and in Canada with them. By 
the time he was twelve, he knew the 
long hours of rehearsing that went into a 


_ finished performance. He knew the hard 
_ work and tough breaks along the road to 
_ success. 


Tt was in London several seasons later 


that Marc met his first Hollywood person- 


| ality, Edward G. Robinson. Mr. Robinson 


attended the ballet and the reception that 
followed. Marc was so pleased at meet- 
ing someone from the industry he hoped 
to one day work in, that it completely 
eclipsed his meeting King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth. Mare again met Their 
Majesties at a private party in London 
where he danced with the Queen. He says 
he can’t remember what he said or what 
she said, but apparently they got along 
fine. 

After three years with Col. de Basil, 
he joined Leonide Massine’s Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo. It was while with that 
troupe in London in 1938 that Mare met 
his future wife, Eleanor Marra. An Eng- 
lish girl born in Shanghai, Eleanor had 
rejoined the company that season. 

Long after Mr. Robinson was back in 
Hollywood, Mare carried the picture of a 
successful Hollywood actor in his mind. 
He and Eleanor would talk of their fu- 
ture together and their plans for his 
career as they traveled through Europe. 
Every chance they had they went to 
American movies. 

As Mare says, “I was a lucky guy. My 
career and my romance went along hand 
in glove. With Eleanor in the same com- 
pany we were able to see Europe to- 
gether, work together and spend our 
leisure together. Name another couple 
who had it so smooth!” We couldn't. 

Marc regrets not keeping a diary of his 
seven years with the ballet. Of the time 
he lost his putty nose just as he was 
about to plunge his saber into the heart 
of the heroine, during the final perform- 
ance in Madrid. It loosened, swung back 
and forth, then fell with a plop to the 
floor just as the curtain went down. 
Marc just scooped it up, stuck it on and 
took his curtain call. ; 

Of the time in 1939, at the Italian bor- 
der, where he had to play every phono- 
graph record for the suspicious Fascist 
guard before entering the country. In 
Germany, where they were trailed by a 
Gestapo man with a floor-length black 
cape and black hat they named “The 
Phantom of the Opera.” The Axis coun- 
tries suspected everyone. Of being caught 
in Paris after war was declared and duck- 
ing into a shelter every time a plane 
crossed the border, which was about 
every twenty minutes! 

“After seven years with the ballet, I 
decided it was time for the next step on 
the road to Hollywood—Broadway. I got 
a part in ‘The Lady Comes Across’ which 
lasted three performances. Then came 


‘My Dear Public’ which the public didn’t 


How to belittle a too-big foot? 


(J Wear shoes with instep interest 
L Choose cuf-out toes 
LJ Shun fussy, light-hued shoes 


To “shorten” king-size tootsies, mind all 


three admonitions above. Choose shoes with - 


a bow (or suchlike) at the instep. Go in for 
open-toed, sling back types. But not for you 
the over-elaborate light hued models—they 
make your foot conspicuous. Be as cautious 
in choosing sanitary protection. Remember, 
Kotex is the napkin that is really inconspicu- 
ous, for those flat tapered ends of Kotex 
don’t show . . . don’t cause revealing out- 
lines! And Kotex’ special safety center gives 
you extra-special protection. That’s why 
there’s no need to worry about accidents. 


Should you tet him pay your 
way if— 

(1) W’s a pre-arranged date 

[_] You meet unexpectedly 


[_] You never saw him before 


Whether you meet him at the 
movies or the “‘Marble Slab,” go 
dutch—unless it’s a pre-arranged 
date. He may not have the moola 
‘to spare. And you don’t want to 
embarrass him. Know the right —~_,.-— 


thing to do at the right time. At~—__-- | 
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‘those’ times, you're always at 
ease when you choose the right 
napkin for comfort. That’s Kotex! 
Because Kotex has lasting softness 
—different from pads that just 
‘feel’ soft at first touch. Kotex is 
made to stay soft while wearing. 
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More women choose KOTEX 


yerY KOTEX" NAP Ky) 


Is this the technique for a— 


[1 Water wave 
(DD Pin curl wave 


(] Finger wave 


You, too, can set a pin curl wave! Starting at 
forehead, moisten small strand of hair with 
water or wave lotion. Hold strand taut... 
wind “clockwise” in flat coil from ends to 
scalp, and pin flat. Alternate the winding di- 
rection of each row. It’s smart to learn little 
grooming aids. And to discover, on problem 
days, how Kotex aids your daintiness, your 
charm. Now, Kotex contains a deodorant. 
Locked inside each Kotex, the deodorant 
can’t shake out—for it’s processed right into 
every pad, not merely dusted on! A Kotex 
safeguard for loveliness. 


than all other santtary napkins 
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| MOVIE STARS mailed with [ 


i» KURLASH 


(Now back after a wartime absence) 


Your. eyes become the center of 
attraction with this magic Eyelash 
Curler, In just 60 seconds, Kurlash 
sweeps your lashes skyward — makes 
them appear longer and eyes larger, 
brighter, more appealing! Easy— 
Kurlash needs no heat or cosmetics. 
Absolutely safe to use—as lashes 
are curled against rubber cushion. 


At drug and dept. stores. Still $1.00, 


NEAT EYE-BROW CARE... Make 
grooming easy, safe with Profes- 
sional Twizzors, the scissor-handle 
tweezer — 50c, 


FOR SHINING LASHES .. . Impart 
dewy sheen to lashes, lids and eye- 
brows with rich oily-base cream 
Kurlene —50c, $1.00. 


KURLASH 


“Beautiful Eyes Have It” 


THE KURLASH COMPANY, INC, 


Rochester, N. Y. e New York City 
Toronto, Canada 


| MOVIE STAR POSES 


9 for 50e 
20 for $1.00 


All the Latest Stars & Poses 
Direct from Hollywood 


Get Yours Now re 
FREE—List decorated with Ky 


each order—FREE. 


Hollywood Items Co. 
Drawer 1151, Dept. A-6 | 
Hollywood 28, Calif., U.S. A. 


SONGWRITERS 


POEMS WANTED AT ONCE 
Send Your Poems, Any Subject, for Imme- 
diate Examination and FREE BOOK:— 
“YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING,” 


RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 Broadway, 


New York 19. N. Y. 


414 Madison St., Dept. 12-B, New York 2, N.Y. 


6 Lovely DRESSES 


PLE ANED, PRESSED AND READY TO WEAR 


Styled Used 
Wearing Apparel 
Sensational Of- 
fer—6 gorgeous 
dresses for only 
$3.44. Gay, allur- 
ing colors. Sizes 
up to 20, six for $3.44, larger sizes 4 
for $3.44, beautiful styles. Save mon- 
ey—be smartly dressed at low cost. 
Order today with satisfaction assured. 
Send only $1.00 deposit, balance €.0.D. 
plus postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
purchase price. refunded. 


Introductory offer for limited time only, an extra 
dress free of extra cost with every order of $3.44. 
ACE MAIL ORDER 


OUR BONUS GIFT TO YOU— 


go for, and George Abbott’s ‘Beat the 
Band’ which ran eight weeks. So it goes 
in the life of an actor. You just chalk it 
up to experience,” Mare added. 

After the show closed, Marc and Elea- 
nor were married in New York City Hall, 
October 18, 1942, a high point in his per- 
sonal life but a low point in his career. 
When nothing opened up on Broadway, 
Marc took a spot in a night club. “For- 
tunately,” he went on, “it only lasted 
three months when I quit to join the 
ballet corps of ‘Oklahoma!’ I was there a 
year, less two weeks, when Columbia 
bought up my contract.” 

Marc, Eleanor and Ted live in a small 
modern stucco house in San Fernando 
Valley in which he thinks the dining 
room is the most attractive room. When 
someone asked him what special features 
the house had, he answered, “There are 
lots of boysenberries which, like Topsy, 
just grow.” The Platts live on a strict 
budget and manage the house themselves. 
They like to entertain informally, par- 
ticularly at spaghetti dinners, for a small 
circle of friends. In the group are the 
Zachary Scotts, whom they knew in New 
York where Mrs. Scott was stage man- 
ager for “Oklahoma!” 

Their young son, Ted, was named after 
a friend of Marc’s who was killed in the 
Tunisian campaign. He will be a year 
old, officially, in four years as he was 
born on February 29. His parents tossed 
a coin to see whether he’d celebrate his 
birthday on February 28 or March 1, 
three years out of four. March 1 won. 

Marc likes people, motorcycles, pipes, 
sunshine, baseball, football and good 
music. He dislikes Brussell sprouts, all 
work and no play. 

His only hobby is his young son, ‘but 
he enjoys a hair-raising ride on a motor 
cycle, swimming and Torcback riding, 
He plans to travel someday to* Mexico, 
the South Pacific and his wife’s birth- 
place, Shanghai. He speaks a smattering 
of French and can speak English with a 
Lancashire dialect which he learned for 
his part in “Tonight and Every Night.” 

While he made a test for Paramount 
several years ago, he credits his mother, 
| his wife and Columbia Pictures with get- 
ting him to Hollywood. As for seeing his 
own pictures, he says he'll “try anything 
once.” 
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Ginny Simms studies the design, 
of his profession, decorating Harry James’ tie. 
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No Ceiling on Success 
Continued from page 41 


over a length of salami at a delicatessen 
counter,) and began developing his flair 
for dramatics by appearing with upstate 
New York stock companies. While he was 
on a night club tour of the midwest a 
talent scout spotted him and handed him 


_a one-way ticket to be-tinselled Hollywood 


for a screen test. His stars must have 
been in the proper conjunction, creating 
heavenly harmony, because he came up 
with a fat contract and an order to make 
quick like Gershwin. 

Studio maestros liked him so well in 
the role they promptly gave him the lead- 
ing role opposite Joan Leslie in “Cinder- 
ella Jones,” and then, perversely, asthey do 
things in Hollywood, they plunked both 
finished pictures on the shelf until their 
more timely war pictures could be re- 
leased. Bob proved himself a real trouper 
the day he was scheduled to make his 
most dramatic scene for “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” It was Gershwin’s death scene and 
he was naturally nervous about the whole 
thing. Then, called to the phone, Bob was 
told that his son, Allie (Alphonse), had 
been stricken with infantile paralysis and 
was being rushed to the Children’s Hos- 
pital. Bob controlled himself, returned to 
the set, completed his scene in just one 
miraculous take, and then drove like a 
madman to Allie’s bedside. The boy is all 
right now, thanks to the Sister Kenny 
treatment and to the faith Bob. and his 
wife, Joan, had in his recovery. Today, 
Allie owns the pony and frolics in the 
pool on the California farm his Dad had 
always promised him. 

Bob’s magnificent break has done noth- 
ing to change him basically, except to 
give him—for the first time—great con- 
fidence in his capabilities. An entertainer 
first, last, and always, Bob wants to 
entertain the people. He’s a much happier 
guy since the studio let the public get a 
look at him in “Rhapsody in Blue.” 

Unlike Mr. Alda, Dick Erdman has 
gamboled across the local screen exactly 
five times in just one year! And each 
time the audience has gasped as one man: 
“Who ts that kid?” Dick could well be 
called America’s answer to the nursery 
tale character, Shock-headed Peter. His 
blond mop, unruly as it is, was one of the 
main reasons for his first screen réle— 
Scooper Nolan in “Janie.” No studio- 
phonied hair, Dick’s baby pictures show 
him wearing the same fright wig. 

Born in Enid, Oklahoma, a scant twenty 
years ago, Dick began his theatrical train- 
ing at the age of five. When his sister 
Izetta jomed the drama club at North- 
western State Teachers’ College, she sug- 
gested using her baby brother for the 
children’s roles. Dick began getting calls, 
and overnight became the college pet be- 
cause the student body thought he was so 

“Actually,” Dick says, “I was and am 
just a show-off!” 

His mother, an excellent pastry cook, 
bought a café, and by the time he was 
nine, Dick, who worked with her, was the 
best hamburger chef in the state. In high 
school he belonged to every drama group, 
played basketball and tennis, an1 edited 
the school paper. 
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Male Star Set—VAN JOHNSON - CORNEL WILDE DANE CLARK - 
TOM DRAKE - ALAN LADD - ROBERT MITCHUM_ FRANK SINATRA 
> DICK HAYMES - GUY MADISON - DANA ANDREWS - BOB HUTTON 
- GREGORY PECK. 

Female Star Set—JUNE ALLYSON - BETTY GRABLE - LANA TURNER 
EANNE CRAIN - MAUREEN O’HARA - RITA HAYWORTH = JUNE 
VER - SONJA HENIE - ALICE FAYE - LAUREN BACALL - SHIRLEY 


GA : 
Bathing Beauty Set— YVONNE DE CARLO - JANIS PAIGE - RITA 
HAYWORTH - VIRGINIA MAYO - ESTHER WILLIAMS - BETTY 
GRABLE - ADELE JERGENS - GENE TIERNEY ~ JINX FALKENBERG 
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A LIFE-LIKE CUTOUT STATUETTE 


FROM ANY SIZE NEGATIVE 


We create a beautiful Photo Statuette of wood. 8” tall, mounted om @ matura! 
wood stand base. 

An everlasting remembrance of your loved ones before you at all times, in Hfe- 
like de luxe statuette. Your favorite negative enlarged and returned. A perma- 
nent picture statuette is the best of all gifts. ORDER NOW. ONLY 


ONE PERSON ON STATUETTE__--_------------------ $1.95 
$2.20 $1-95 


25 cents Extra for Each Additional Person_---—- 


& 


Enclo favorite negative and $1.95 
$1.00 EXTRA FOR STATUETTE cash aS money, anders (No C.0.D.) Nega- 


DE LUXE SPECIALTY CO.—Dept. N-70 
1423 West Pico, Los Angeles (15), Calif. 
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IN A SLIP IT'S (joo Lcha6tor 


THAT COUNTS 


Happy days are 
here oqoin! Your 
GOOD BEHAVIOR 
— SLIPS will be in 
your favorite shop 
very soon 
Mode by creatars 
of Powers Model 
Slips :—ot all bet 
Yer stores now 
Good Behavior 
Slips ins quolity 
rayon, 


about 1.39 
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SONG WRITERS ATTENTION 


The amazing demand for phonograph recorda 
accelerated by more than 300,000 Song-Hit 
creating Juke-Boxes, warrants your immediate 
investigation. We are offering song-poem writer# 
the rare opportunity of having qualified com 
posers furnish music for any approved poeme 
ceceived this month on percentage basis. Recola 
Recording Co., Box 987-S, Hollywood 28, Calif 


BE A NURSE — Study at Home 


High School not necessary. No age limit. Send 
or FREE‘ ‘Nursing Facts’’and sample lesson 
ages. Earn while learning. Act now! 

ost Graduate Hospital School of Nursing 
Dept.M,152N Wacker Dr., ChicagoG,I Il. 


DELIVERY! 


Radios 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Electric Fans 
Electric Heaters 
Aluminuin 


Cooking Utensils 


Electric Irons 
Electric Roasters 
Electric Mixers 

Wattle Bakers 


Silverware 
Carpet Sweepers 
Electric Shavers 

Infra-Red Health Lamps 
Electric Heating Pads 


Electric Cookers 
Christmas Tree 
Lights complete 

Pressure Cookers 


Send Stamped Return Envelope for Prices 


JOSEPH WINKLER & CO. 


667-671 NO. CLARK STREET 


Dept. eM-1 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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For years Dick heckled his mother 
about moving to Hollywood, and so, when 
he was eleven, they compromised on 
Colorado. Here another Erdman café 
blossomed. out and Dick went into busi- 
ness for himself after school hours. His 
model airplane shop made money, and 
at the end of four years he maneuvered 
his mother still farther west. 

Once in Hollywood Dick enrolled in 
Hollywood High School, delivered news- 
papers, and became a professional week- 
end gardener. He struck up a friendship 
with Albert Band, an upper classman. 
Albert left school just a year before Dick 
and wangled a job as an assistant film 
editor at Warner Bros. Then, when Dick 
wrote, directed and starred in a musical 
comedy for the school (which sold some 
$100,000 worth of war bonds) Albert 
rushed excitedly to Sophie Rosenstein, 
studio drama coach, with the news that 
he’d just discovered a natural for the boy 
in “Janie.” Sophie called in Dick to read 
for her and after just ten minutes she 
sent out an S.O.S. for director Michae 
Curtiz. Curtiz signed Dick on the spot 
and his career was off to a flying start. 
From “Janie” he went into “Hollywood 
Canteen,” and turned in a completely 
heart-warming job in “Objective, Burma.” 

“Success?” Dick queries. “All it means 
is the money to buy a restaurant for my 
mother—the best cook in the country.” 

Another up-and-coming young guy who 
wanted to prove something, did just that 
For eight years William Prince had been 
trying to prove to Broadway producers 
that he could act, Just about a year ago 
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Carmen Miranda can always produce some- 
thing new in wearing apparel. Here she 
is in costume for her réle in ‘Doll Face.” 
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EET YOUR FAVORITE 
OVIE STAR 
25c Each, 5 for $1 f 7,47 


Finest selection of PROFES- i 
SIONAL PHOTOS of all MO- { 
VIE STARS. Also SCENES ; 
of recent photoplays .. . | 
and a sparkling collection | ? 


of enticing PIN-UPS! All 
photos finest quality 8x10 
gloss prints. Mail your or- 
der TODAY! We're the 
oldest and foremost firm 


SPECIALIZING in movie 
star photos... since 1912. 
Send M.O or U.S. stamps. 


Pin- & Movie Star {7% 
FREE folderouith fiestorden 


Dept 661 5 
bswreavencyuasm 306 West 44th St. fis W; 


vo sadcounscugnad New York City 18 
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YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT 
...NOW DO YOUR BEST! 
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Statement of Ownership, Screenland Magazine 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Acts of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of Screenland 
Magazine, published monthly at New York, N. Y.. 
for October 1, 1945. State of New York, County of 
New York, ss. Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap 
peared Paul Hunter, who, having been dul sworn 
a@cording to law, deposes and says that he is ths 
Publisher of the Screenland Magazine, and that thi 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief 
a true statement of the ownership, management, etc. 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu. 
lations, to wit: 1. That the name and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business: 
manager are: Publisher, Paul Hunter, 37 W. 57th 
St, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Delight Evans, 37 
W. 57th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
None: Business Manager, John Dungan, 37 W. 57th 
St. New York, N. Y. That the owner is: Liberty 


Odlum, 33 Pine St., New York, N. Y.; Joseph E. 
Widener, George D. Widener, P. A. B. Widener 2nd, 


other securities are: None. 4. That the two 
paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
co pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 


trustee is acting, is given; also that the said twe | 


paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this afant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities* than as so stated by him, Paul Hunter 
Publisher. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of September, 1945. Edith M. Garramone 
(My commission expires March 30, 1946.) Seal. 
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he was doing a darned good job of it as 
Quizz West in “The Eve of St. Mark.” 

First inspired by his school public- 
speaking teacher’s stories of theatrical 
lore, Bill aimed at a dramatic career. He 
put up with three years of Cornell Uni- 
yersity’s pedantry before attacking the 
stage bodily. The WPA’s production of 
“The Taming of the Shrew” was his first 
venture, and he claims to have played 
“the subway circuit” as Lucentio for just 
one season. He sidestepped this semi-pro 
work in order to do a bit in a Summer 
stock play starring Ed Gardner (then an 
agent, now Archie, mine host of “Dutty’s 
Tavern”). Bill paid for his part by assist- 
ing the stage manager. Stars were still 
in his eyes when the play folded, but no 
producer nibbled at his talent-bait and 
Bill was forced to turn his back on Broad- 
way, temporarily at least. 

He landed a temporary job in the 
statistical department of a radio network, 
and when the job stretched into a full 
year’s work it so inspired him that he 
married Dorothy Hvass, a New York pub- 
licist. It was a good thing that Dorothy 
had inherited a vest-pocketful of money, 
because they’d no sooner signed the mar- 
riage certificate than Bill found himself 
beating feet up and down Broadway 
again. 

After a season at Virginia’s Barter 
Theater (“I worked for room, board and 
cigarette money,” Bill says), he became 
one of ninety extras in Max Reinhardt’s 
“The Eternal Road.” Although the mag- 
nificent spectacle completely fascinated 
him, he readily admits that he’s never 


worked so hard for fifteen dollars a week 


in his life. 

Bill doesn’t quite recall how he did it, 
but he managed to read for Maurice 
Eyans who carried him for a season in 
‘New York and another on the road. Bill 
did two Shakespearian bits with the Evans 
troupe, and understudied actor Arthur 
Kennedy. 

Giddy over this whiff of success, Dor- 
othy Prince exchanged some of her in- 
herited stock for the necessary green- 
backs and exchanged them for two third- 
class tickets on the Bremen. They did a 


quick and war-panicked tour of England, | 


Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, and 
France and sailed for home just twenty- 
four hours before the Nazis marched on 
Poland and the world plunged into gen- 
eral fisticuffs again. 

Back home once more Bill pursued 
his hobby, photography, only because no- 
body was casting anybody—and particu- 
larly Bill. He began canvassing the 
neighborhood and taking coy snapshots of 
the local offspring until he found a job 
as an announcer at New York’s WQXR. 
After working from 7:30 a.m. until 
eleven at night, it’s no wonder to note 
that he muffed a complete fifteen-minute 
news broadcast one evening, and found 
himself jobless the next day. - 

Now, with young Jeremy Prince to look 
out for, Bill sat down and wrote an in- 
‘spired letter to Eva Le Gallienne of the 
Theater Guild. Something he said in his 
note caught her fancy and two days later 
Bill found himself with the part of Rich- 
ard in “Ah, Wilderness.” 

“After that it was easy,” Bill says. 
Warner Bros. signed him right off the 
stage, he moved his family to Hollywood, 
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oWHY BE FAT? 


NO EXERCISE! ~ NO LAXATIVES! 


LOSE 8 to 10 LBS. A MONTH! 


Slim down bo yowr own 


Lovely. figure! 


Just follow simple scientific directions of Dr. 
_| Phillips Reducing Plan. Six to eight weeks 
|} from now, look in mirror and see the amazing 
| difference. 

guar with order: 

With our order you are given a full 30 days 
supply of KELPIDINE for use as part of your 
breakfast each day. NOTE: There is Medical 
Authority that KELPIDINE (fucus) has been 
used as an anti-fat and as an aid to reducing. 


No nish tual offer: 

You can try Dr. Phillips Reducing Plan with- 
out it costing you a cent. Just order with 
coupon and if you are not satisfied, or if it is 
not helpful in your case, 
return it to us and your 
money will be refunded 
in full. Nothing could be 
fairer. Act now! 


Users say: 


A Leading Physician and Health Officer says: 


"This method of reducing includes sufficient quantity of 
the various essential foods necessary for the maintenance 
of health...it should result in weight reduction... 


A Well Known Radio Nutritionist says: 
“KELPIDINE is a reducing aid”. 


FULL 30-DAY SUPPLY. 


‘American Healthaids Co.,B-19 AN ‘ 
H 871BroadSt.,Newark2,N.J. Hua" 


H enclosed find $1.00 for one months’ supply of KELPIDINE and 
B br. Phillips Reducing Plan, to be sent to.me postage prepaid. 
§] My money will be refunded if | am not satisfied. 


HELENE | 


Money-Back Gual antee : 0 bua $2.00 SEND THE PLAN AND THREE Monte 


& “1 went from a size 20 dress to a size 
fs 15". Mrs. N. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
bs Bes "| lost 18 pounds; feel young and work 
3 better’. Mrs. K. Y., Bronx, N. Y. 
"Send the $2.00 size, | lost 1S pounds 
already". Mrs. M. D., Boonton, N. J. 

"1 lost 15 Ibs. in a few weeks”. Mrs. J. P., Jack- 
sonville, Florida. "") am proud to say | have lost 
10 Ibs. in 4 woeks”. Mrs. W. B., Fort Lewis, Wash. 


MOVIE STAR PHOTOS 
AUTOGRAPHED? 


YOU CAN NOW GET A MOVIE 
. : Won 
ee 
BY 
DIRECT FROM — 
HOLLYWOOD TO YOU! 


MAY MANN 


Favorite Hollywood Columnist of every Movie Fan— 
who contributes all you want to know about your 
favorite Star in each Stargraph. 


These are not just ordinary photos of your favorite 
stars. You get these photos from us and personally 
mail them to Hollywood #0 be autographed! They are 
then returned to you, autographed—direct from the 
Stars in Hollywood! 


Single STARGRAPHS, full 5 x 634” in size, com- 
plete with mail-o-graph features for two-way easy 
mailing, cost only ten cents each. Minimum order— 
three STARGRAPHS. 


Beautiful albums, complete with TEN STARGRAPHS 
of Hollywood favorites—only one dollar! Each album 
handsomely embossed in silver and bound in leather- 


SCREENLAND 


ette. Color choice: Preview Green, Screentest 
Blue, Cinema Brown. Albums sold separately — 
fifty cents each. A// orders are sent postpaid. 


Buy the original ten STARGRAPHS and get 
the ALBUM absolutely FREE! 


JOIN THE STARGRAPH CLUB! 


Be the first in your community! Each local Club 
regularly receives exclusive news direct from 
Hollywood—contest information—and many 
other special considerations—FREE! Order your 
STARGRAPHS and get particulars—TODAY! 


MAIL-O-GRAPH company 
Dept. S-S. P.O. Box 2389 
Hollywood 28, California 
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LOTION sere, 
REMOVES HAIR 


Whisks off 
leg hair, 
leaves skin 
smooth, 
alluring, 


vy, 


“1. A fragrant white lotion without 
bad clinging depilatory odor. 

2. Painless... not messy, quick 
to use. As simple to remove as 
cold cream. 

3. No razor stubble. Keeps legs 
hair-free longer. Economical! 

4. Does not irritate healthy, nor- 
mal skin. 

5. Removes hair close to skin, 

leaving skin soft, smooth, 

clean, fragrant. 


Cosmetic lotion to 
remove hair 
& 


plus tax 


On sale at good 
Drug and Department Stores 


Read this new book about 
Plastic Reconstruction. 
Tells ow casy it is for 
noses to be shaped—pro- 
truding ears, thick fips, 
wrinkles, and signs of age 
f corrected. Also cleft pal- 
ate, hare-lip and pendu- 
lous breasts. Plastic Sur- 
gery explained. Elaborate 
illustrations. 125 pages. 
Only 25¢ — mail coin or 
stamps. Glenville Publish- 
ers, 60 E. 42d St., Dept. 
HA, New York 17, N. Y. 


PENNIES WANTED 


WILL PAY $10 EACH FOR CERTAIN LINCOLN PENNIES! 
Indianheads $50.00; Nickels $500.00; Dimes $1,000.00. 
All rare coins, bills, stamps wanted. Catalogue 10c. i 
FEDERAL COIN EXCHANGE, 12-HSU, Columbus 5, Ohio 


‘You too can have a lovely figure! Why 
be fat? Why burden yourself with those 
extra pounds that spoil your looks and 
endanger your health! Why? Let the 
NIXIE PLAN show you the easy way 
to fascinating slimness and youthful , 
curves! The NIXIE PLAN is SAFE 
and. SIMPLE! It requires so little ef- 
fort on your part—No strenuous exer- 
cise — No strict diet — No reducing 
drugs. TRY IT NOW! Just print 
your name and address plainly on the 
coupon below, enclose $1.00, and mail 
to CASTELL PRODUCTS, 320 Main 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey. We 
will send you, postpaid, our money- 
back-guaranteed NIXIE PLAN, and a 
30-day supply of NIXIE. Health and 
happiness are your greatest assets. 
Protect them! 

{290000000880 080 0280080085500 00288 
CASTELL PRODUCTS, Dept. 8, 
320 Main Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 


I enclose $1.00 for the NIXIE PLAN and a 30-day sup- 
ply of NIXIE. j 
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and made a hit in his first picture, “Des- 
‘tination, Tokyo,” as the young Naval 


-corpsman. Came Liza Jane, and smack on 


her eleven-month birthday, Warner 


. Bros. handed him his star papers on the 


strength of his comedy performance in 
Ida Lupino’s “Pillow to Post.” . 

__ The spot left vacant in “The Eve of 
St. Mark” by Bill’s hegira to Hollywood 
was quickly filled by a young actor named 
John Dall. John’s theatrical experiences 
could fill a couple of small books. Not 
always a success, John at least made his 
primary. experiences pay off. Each role 
taught him something new until today he 
is one of the most polished actors of his 
age to reach the cameras. 

From the Quizz West role, John came 
to Hollywood expecting to be welcomed 
with open arms, as would any ambitious 
_and excited young guy who had just put 
his name to a contract that promised him 
the sun, the moon and the stars. But he 
sat in his hilltop home for one year be- 
fore the studio even gave him a call; and 
then that call (which had him on the 
verge of nervous hysteria) was only to 
have him pick up his studio identification 
card! 

John had reservations on the next train 
east when the second call came. This one 
bore fruit, for it ordered him to smear his 
not-handsome face with coal dust and 
test for the most talked-about réle of the 
year: the coal miner in the erstwhile 
Ethel Barrymore stage hit, “The Corn Is 
Green.” Bette Davis, star of the piece, 
took one long look at the Dall test—only 
one of many—and demanded him on the 
spot. 

Dall was born in New York City on 
May 26, 1918. Ten years later he moved 
to Panama with his family when his 
father signed an engineering contract in 
that country. At thirteen John’s height, 
egged on by the tropical clime, had soared 
to six feet one inch. A little embarrassed, 
and to belie his. youth, he got a job as 
janitor in a Panamanian theater. 

This first touch with the footlights (al- 
though he was on the wrong side of them 
at the time) so excited him that he 
promptly abandoned his earlier ambition 
to become (in sequence) a fireman, cop, 
street cleaner, and crooner, to aim at a 
stage career. When the company’s char- 
acter actor fell ill, John was drafted into 
service and at fourteen became a sixty- 
year-old man in a little gem brilliantly 
entitled “Yes Means No.” 


Back in the States John continued his 
studies and during the Summer worked 
with the Petit Theater in New Orleans, 
the Lakewood Players in Maine, and five 
other worthy groups. He covered every 
state in the Union, and wound up at 
Columbia University, where he lasted just 
six months before returning to the stage. 
Broadway trounced him around for a 
while until “The Eve of St. Mark” proved 
his worth and Hollywood beckoned. 


A guy with good balance, John once 
wrote half a dozen blood-and-thunder 
tales which he sold to the pulps under the 
provocative pseudonym “H. Tweadwell 
Vanderwalt.” He calls his literary babies 
“beautiful trash,” and keeps copies of 
them under lock and key, referring to 
them only whenever he begins to get a 
little giddy over his good luck. 

Bette Davis has said of him: “He is 
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and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 

for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
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Dept. 3274, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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one of the finest young actors I have ever 


of it! They're headed high, wide and 
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worked with. He possesses a true actor’s 
heart and an actor’s mind.” 

No pretty boy, John overpowers his 
audience with honesty of his characteriza- 
tions. Sneak preview audiences got mass 
writer’s cramp scribbling their praises of 
him on preview cards. The studio prompt- 
ly lifted his name three inches on their 
contract list, and he is now Number 9 
(alphabetically speaking) on their star 
roster. 

Here they are. Four guys who were un- 
known yesterday, achieved stardom today, 
and will be famous tomorrow. Like Alice’s 
plunge down the rabbit hole? Not a bit 


handsome—and today there is no ceiling 
on success! 


| Line. the Stars Are 
Brighter Now 


Continued from page 30 


stool and we started away. I glanced back 
at my friend from Sioux City. He was 
staring at me with a kind of hurt expres- 
sion on his honest pan, and I felt sud- 
denly guilty. I suppose I should have 
introduced him to Lina. If he just hadn’t 
kept capitalizing that word. 

At the table I stared at Lina until her 
brown eyes dropped and she began play- 
ing with her fork. She said with an ex- 
cited little laugh, “This is my first inter- 
view.” 

Well, what can you do with a girl like 
that? In a town where movie stars are 
so aware of writers that they start going 
into the old routine before you get your 
napkin tucked under your chin, this was 
startling—and refreshing. “All right,” I 
‘said, “let’s begin. You——” 

“T was born——” 

“Yes, I know,” [ said hastily, “but what 
are you shooting at? What’s ahead of 
you?” 

Just then the waitress came up with a 
pad and pencil. “Could I have your auto- 
graph?” she asked. ; 

Lina took the pencil and wrote her 
name with a flourish. “Your first auto- 
graph, too?” I asked. 

“No, not quite. Once when I came out 
from a preview of ‘Bathing Beauty’——” 

“Oh, I remember,” I said. “You were 
very good in that. Didn’t you play a 
guitar with Horace Heidt and Xavier 
Cugat?” 

“Yes,” she said very seriously. Then 
she went into a eulogy of Mr. Cugat and 
his wonderful orchestra while I kept iry- 

ng to get the interview back under control. 

Suddenly Lina looked up and smiled. 
It was the guy from Sioux City. He was 
grinning apologetically and he held out 
a note book and a fountain pen. “Could 
I—would you—?” he mumbled. 

- “Td love to,” Lina said. 

When he had gone Lina kept staring 
atter him. “I think he’s nice,” she said. 

“He’s in the ‘Profession’ now but he 
used to sell wallpaper.” 

_ “Maybe that’s what makes him so nice. 
I think he has a kind face.” 
“Do you trust everyone who comes 


along just because he seems to have a 
kind face?” 
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feet against dampness and chills. 
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isfy or money back. Start now! 
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Lose fat quickly—up to 
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5 Ibs. a week! It's safe! 
The Regent Reducing Plan, based 
1007, on newer knowledge of nutrition, 
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with each meal. No person should 
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special-formula, multi-nutrition- 
al tablets. The “‘thiamin’’ (plus 
vitamins and 
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“Send me another bottle! Your program 
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Sometimes beauty can be very 
cooperative — as in this smart 
new Flip-It cigarette case by 
Barr. A slight press of the thumb 
— fhp!— and your cigarettes, 
round and unrumpled, are pre- 
sented to your waiting fingers. In 
sterling, gold-plate, silver-plate 
— soon at your favorite store. 


“Flip-It” Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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Tired Kidneys 
Often Bring 
Sleepless Nights 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy. When they get tired and don’t 
work right in the daytime, many people have to get 
up nights, Frequent or scanty passages with smart. 
ing and burning sometimes shows there is something 
wrong witn your kidneys or bladder, Don’t neglect 
this condition and lose valuable, restful sleep. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison. 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may also 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, swelling, puffiness under 
the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
for over 40 years, Doan’s give happy relief and will 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes fiush out poison- 
ous waste from your blood, Get Doan’s Pills, 
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frames. Please enclose 10c and your original - 


“T trust nearly everyone. And I’ve never 
been disappointed.” 

“Even Mr. Cugat?” 

“Mr. Cugat most of all. He was won- 
n-n-derful.” 

“You Latins carry a torch:for each 
other, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes. But I don’t suppose I can 
really claim to be a Latin. My father, 
who is now an attaché in the office of the 
consul-general here in Los Angeles, is 
French and Spanish, and my mother is 
Irish and Norwegian. What does that 


‘make me?” 


“Pure New York.” 

“But don’t you want to hear how I got 
into the movies?” 

“I was hoping we’d get to that,” I said. 

She told me then about Mr. Cugat and 
the two different times he asked her to 
join his band as a feature singer and 
guitar player. The first was in Detroit 
where a theater, a rival to the one where 
Mr. Cugat was playing, decided to put on 
a Latin-American show and engaged Lina 
to sing a couple of songs accompanying 
herself on the guitar. The orchestra lead- 
er caught the show and offered Lina a 
contract. 

It was then that Mr. Cugat got the 
surprise of his life. She turned him down, 
having decided that she would rather stay 
at home with her folks. Well, you know, 
people don’t do that to Mr. Cugat. He 
went away in a huff. 

A year or so later, after her family had 
moved back to New York, Horace Heidt 
was looking for a girl who could sing 
French songs. “I had always sung in 
Spanish,” Lina says, “but I made a ter- 
rific try and Mr. Heidt signed me. I 
toured with him a while but I was out of 
my element in French and finally I asked 
to be released from my contract.” 

Back again in New York, Lina’s agent 
learned that Mr. Cugat was desperately 
in need of a singer who could also play 
a guitar. The agent said he knew just the 


-one, and the next day turned up with 


Lina. Cugat did a quick double-take 
and then, being a Spanish gentleman, 
surrendered. 

After that Lina toured the country with 
Cugat’s band, eventually landing in Holly- 
wood where they made a couple of pic- 
tures for Columbia Studios. Later they 
were featured in “Two Girls and a Sail- 
or,” “Bathing Beauty” and “Weekend 
at the Waldorf” for MGM. “We did quite 
well in those pictures,” Lina says. Soon 
after Metro offered her a contract. 

It was while she was playing in “Bath- 
ing Beauty,” and after she had been long 
enough in Hollywood to know better, that 
Lina fell in love with John Lawrence 
Adams, an investment broker, and mar- 
ried him. Jt was the first time Lina had 
been in love, and she was wonderfully 
happy. She was determined to disprove 
that old Hollywood bugaboo that careers 
and marriage won’t mix. But Fate recent- 
ly took a hand in the matter with the re- 
sult that divorce proceedings are now 
under way. 

It wasn’t long after they were married 
that her husband got the nod from the 
Navy, so Lina settled down in their mod- 
est apartment and to hard work. At MGM 
studios her days are filled with lessons 
with Gertrude Fogler, the diction coach, 
Harriet Lee whose specialty is voice, and 
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Actual photographs specially posed by your 

favorite stars. INTRODUCTORY OFFER—16 reg- 
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Lillian Burns who teaches dramatics. “So 
many girls think that just being pretty 
is open sesame in Hollywood,” she says. 


“But, believe me, it isn’t. It will get you 
just a little way up the ladder. You have 
to work. You have to dance until your 
legs feel like posts and say, “How now, 
brown cow’ over and over and over. Then 
they give you scripts to take home and 
study. It isn’t just glamor and posing be- 
fore a camera. Of course, you’re supposed 
to have some talent to begin with, but 
after that it’s mostly labor.” 

I asked her what sort of pictures she 
wants to do in the future. She had just 
started to reply when the waitress came 


‘by and looked at her admiringly. “She’s 


nice, isn’t she?” Lina said. 

“Lovely,” I said. “But would you mind 
telling me what you’re going to do in 
your next picture?” 

Well, there were some impassioned 
Latin gestures, the hands making a swift, 
fluid pattern before her face. This pic- 
ture, I was given to understand, the piece 
called “Adventure,” in which Greer Gar- 
son and Clark Gable have the leads, is 
really calculated to knock the cash cus- 
tomers in the aisles. In it Lina plays a 
designing little character who is after 


Clark Gable with no holds barred. “I kiss 


him three times,” she said. And I was led 
to believe that until I had seen that se- 


- quence J hadn’t been around much and 


hadn’t seen anything. Also that this is the 
sort of thing, the kind of part, that she 
would most like to do. She wants to get 
away from singing, guitar-playing, fan- 


_dango roles for a while and see what hap- 


pens. It is easy to understand that plenty 
might happen—depending on the fortitude 
of the actor who plays opposite her. 

If Miss Romay ever fails in a réle as- 
signed her, it won’t be because she doesn’t 
work hard enough. When not engaged at 
the studio she dashes home and studies 
the cultural tomes the studio recommends, 
writes music (she has already had two 
songs published) and practices on the 
piano and guitar. Her method of writing 


songs is novel but effective. She plays 


the piece on the piano the way it runs 
through her head and then calls in some- 
one who knows how to put the cabalistic 
signs down on paper. For Miss Romay 
can’t read a note. “It never seemed very 


’ necessary,” she says. “I have a good ear 


and a good memory. And I can always 
find someone who will write out the notes 
for me.” 

In between times she goes on hospital 
tours, having only recently returned from 
one where she personally entertained 
more than 1800 wounded veterans. “There 
was one,” she says, “a boy who had been 
so badly burned about the face that he 
was afraid to leave the hospital. He didn’t 
have the courage to face his wife. I told 
him that his wife wasn’t in love with his 
face—she was in love with him. Finally 
he agreed to meet her. As it turned out 
I was right. The girl was wonderful and 
that boy is happy now. To this day I 
think that’s the most important bit of 
work I ever achieved.” 

Admitting that she is probably Holly- 
wood’s most credulous person, she is 
completely unable to forget anyone who 
has ever done her a favor. There was 
Herschel Hart, a newspaper man in De- 
troit who arranged for her first radio job 
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at five dollars a performance. She still 
thinks that was wonderful. And he it 
was who prodded her into asking $100 a 
week when the theater in Detroit de- 
cided to put on a show in competition 
with Cugat. She took her courage in both 
hands and made the demand. When the 
manager came to he asked her feebly if 
she’d mind repeating the figure. Lina told 
him again and the $100 a week was 
granted. “Then,” Lina says, “J fainted.” 

And finally, of course, there was Xavier 
Cugat. Miss Romay never gets far away 
from him in her thoughts—what he did for 
her by giving her the first big chance, 
the way he drove and taught her the 
value of work, work and more work. He 
used to say: “Talent? Pouff, it is nothing! 
Without work talent is like a flower 
without sunshine. It will die.” Cugat, she 
says, is tough but honest. He makes his 
artists dig deep within themselves and 
never accepts second best. 

A slender young person, decidedly 
Spanish in coloring and gesture, Miss 
Romay likes the exotic clothes and jew- 
elry so much in favor south of the border 
—bright colors and massive silver brace- 
lets. She designs most of her apparel and 
likes dresses with a lot of “swirl.” She 
plays tennis but thinks she isn’t very 
good at it. Swimming and diving are her 
sports and she admits that if she brushed 
up she could give exhibitions in diving 
again as she once did in Detroit. An ex- 
cellent cook, particularly with Mexican 
foods, she would rather throw a dinner in 
her own small apartment than to go to 
night spots. “They take too much energy,” 
she says. But any kind of Mexican fiesta 
finds Lina knocking the strings out of her 
guitar and, incidentally, knocking a good 
deal out of herself. At the Cinco de Mayo 
celebration held in Los Angeles, attended 
by some 40,000 Mexicans, she sang until 
she was hoarse. “But what an audience,” 
she says. “Anyone would work his head 
off for such good people.” 

Studio executives being what they are, 
shrewd business men who know the value 
of their “properties,” Lina is being 
groomed carefully and thoroughly. To 
compensate for her lack of much pre- 
vious dramatic experience, she is being 
given every advantage and will be handed 
increasingly important réles as she de- 
velops. Essentially a realistic young per- 
son, Lina has no illusions about the easy 
road to screen success, and is willing to 
pay the enormous price necessary to any 
kind of distinguished career in Holly- 
wood. She has, however, one great ad- 
vantage. She is startlingly beautiful and 
she is photogenic enough to send the still 
men back to their laboratories waving 
their arms and talking to themselves. “I’m 
not Garbo,” she says with refreshing can- 
dor, “but I’m willing to mind my teach- 
ers and maybe if I keep.my feet on the 
ground — well, anything can happen in 
this town.” 

Someday we're going back to the Brown 
Derby again. We each have our own 
reasons. If we should run into the man 
from Sioux City, Lina wants to get his 
professional advice on the redecoration 
of the new apartment on Beverly Glen 
into which she is moving shortly. And I’d 
like to know the magic process by which 
he leaped in one bound out of wallpaper 
and into the “Profession.” 
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I’m going all the way 
in the fight against 
olio...the torturing, 
rippling enemy of 
America’s children. 
, Won’t you please go 
along with me? 


TOGETHER WE CAN REALLY HELP 


Sock Poli! 


PLEASE GIVE 


TO THE SISTER ELIZABETH 
KENNY FOUNDATION 
1945 APPEAL 


Half of everything you give remains in your 
state to help fight polio locally. 

The other half. goes to the Sister 
Elizabeth Kenny Foundation in Minne- 
apolis to help train additional technicians 
in the Kenny method of treating polio 
victims. These technicians will eventually 
man Kenny clinics in your community. 


Please send in your-contributions today, 
friends! Everything you, give will be pere 
sonally acknowledged by me. 


National Chairman 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny 


1945 Appeal 
fore J 
BING CROSBY 
! \ 
9028 Sunset Blvd. 
| Hollywood, Cal. j 
| _ Count me in to help sock polio! { 
| Enclosed is $...,... for the Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny Foundation 1945 Appeal. | 
| 
j IN Glee ee a SS 2S | 
FOSS ease eet ne aa Sa 
| Add l 
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DOCTOR’S RELIEF 
ACTS INSTANTL 


Prevents 
Corns, Sore 
Toes From 
| Tight Shoes 


HEN you apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads on your aching corns or sore 
toes—you'll marvel how tormenting shoe 
friction stops and painful pressure is ins 
stantly lifted. They take the pinch or “bite” 
out of new or tight shoes, So soothing, cushioning, 
these thin, soft, protective pads prevent corns, tender 
spots, blisters, instep ridges. 

Used with the separate Medications included, Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads speedily remove corns. Are as 
easy to apply as a postage stamp. Stay on in bath, 
Cost but a trifle. At all Drug, Shoe, Department 
Stores, Toiletry Counters. Get a box today. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
POEMS WANTED 


To be set to music. Send your song poem 
today for free examination by our staff 
headed by nationally famous hit composer 
of “Dream a Little Dream of Me.” Our new 
6 step plan is most liberal and complete 
ever offered. Write today for free booklet. 


SCREENLAND RECORDERS 
Dept. § Hollywood 28, California 


YOU To NG FIGURE! 
(Wm GWEEK 


WHY ROB YOURSELF 
OF BEAUTY, ROMANCE, 
HAPPINESS? 


New fascinating Beauty, Confidence 
and Glowing Happiness are within 
} your reach! Swiftly and expertly you 
can add alluring loveliness to your 
entire personality thru this tested, 
Proven guide to Glamour, Self Assure 
ance and a gorgeous streamlined 
model figure. 
Thousands of happy women have won 
} irresistible charm, popularity, suc= 
cess thru this exclusive home method. 
Stop being self conscious, shy, em- 
| barrassed, Discover the thrill of 
hearing exciting compliments as 
friends and family admire your new 
grace, new charm, new’shapely curves. 
Amazing results in 6 short weeks. 
say enjoying sparkling health, 
magnetism and love by sending now 
for this complete easy-to-use Beauty 
Course, Contains the secret success 
methods of famous stars, models, 
cover girls. Helps transform ‘just 
average’’ girls into beauties. 


AMONG Te SPECIAL SECTIONS 


4 NCLUDED:— 

eo Eat For eYour Winning eTricks with 
eewYoun cr ein 

@ e Finishing 
eontrol! eSeerets of Touches! 

eGrarsful Make-up! so ithouekts 
posture Hai ] agie 

e Beauty ater Your me e Poise! 

= exercises! « Personality! 

o Figure o Shapely eo Winning 

Remodeling! Curves! Charm! 


SEND NO MONEY 

Benefit by present unequalled offer of this complete “YOU 
CAN BE BEAUTIFUL”’ course now only $2. Money back 
af not delighted. Make the most of yourself and your happi- 
ness. Be glamorous, Desirable, admired by men, envied by 
women. Order now, C.O.D. plus postage; pay postman on 
arrival. To save postage, send $2 with order and we ship 
your special Lamont Success Course prepaid in plain 
wrapper. No C.0.D.’s to Canada, 


LAMONT SUCCESS STUDIOS, Dept. 8 
505 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Fans’ Forum ~*~ 
Continued from page 14 


patient, long suffering girl, or wife, wait- 
ing for her lover (or husband), to tire 
of the gorgeous “other” woman and re- 
turn to her forgiving arms. But, even 
though the other woman is always dolled 
up in slinky attire and plays her oomph 
role to the hilt, it is Ruth Warrick who 
dominates the attention. You find your- 
self waiting for her reappearance on the 
screen, and you want to choke the philan- 
dering hero for not possessing the good 
sense to recognize a worthwhile gal when 
he has one. 

I’ve seen her in only two pictures, so 
far “Guest in the House” and “China 
Sky.” But they were enough to make me a 
Ruth Warrick fan. She has real acting 
ability, plus the kind of beauty that 
doesn’t rub off with cold cream. And, if 
she were allowed to play a siren-ish, devil- 
in-her-eyes type of réle, I'll bet she could 
give the much publicized glamor-pusses 
something to think about! 

Mrs. H. R. Brernorst, Shreveport, La. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Why doesn’t Metro star Keenan Wynn 
in a picture written specifically for his 
talents? 

Right now the world is sick and tired 
of heavy emotional dramas reminding 
them of things they want to forget, so 
how about some light comedy that we 
can just sit back and enjoy? A comedian 
with Mr. Wynn’s ability is sure to go 
over with a bang! 

As proof of his ability, take a look 
at the pictures this enterprising young 
man has already “stolen”: “See Here, 
Private Hargrove,” “The Clock” and 
“Without Love.” ; 

’ Let’s give him a chance to vrove how 
good he can be. ; 
Marcuerite Munson II, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


After “Going My Way” I was so cap- 
tivated by Bing I thought I could never 
get enough of him. I hoped to see Bing’s 
pictures as a steady diet—weekdays and 
Sundays. Well, I got my wish, and now 
I’m crying for mercy! 

Since the smash hit of “Going My 
Way” there has been an unending flood 
of Crosby films, old relics unearthed from 
the archives, most of which weren’t prize- 
winners when first released, and which 
have not improved with age. 

I still like Bing. I was beginning to 
wonder until the other day when I saw 
“Going My Way” again. Bing is still 
wonderful, but please take it easy, Holly- 
wood, and until you can give us some- 
thing new, at Jeast reissue just the better 
old Crosbys. 

Dee CHapman, San Francisco, Calif. 


Where did Hollywood get all of these 
handsome men? For instance Cornel 
Wilde, Guy Madison, Peter Lawford and 
John Dall. But there is one thing wrong. 
Why don’t you give these men some 
young girls to co-star with? Let Gloria 


DeHaven or June Allyson or someone like 


them play opposite these men. This would 
really make a hit with us. 
JEANNE Parris, Montgomery, Ala, 
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Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If. you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw. 
Wintry winds make you choke as if each gasp © 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is 
impossible because of the struggle to breathe; ~ 


if you fee} the disease is slowly wearing your | 


life away, don’t fail to send at once to the — 


Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of a re- | 


markable method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered for a lifetime and tried every- 
thing you could learn of without relief; even if 
you are utterly discouraged, do not abandon 
hope but send today for this free trial. It will 
cost you nothing Address 

Frontier Asthma Co, 447-S Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo 1, New York 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure ! 


SONG SERVICE | 
| 333 W. SG6th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. | 


STOP Scratching 


it May Cause Infection 


Relieves itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
ing troubles. Use cooling, medicated 
D. D. D. Prescription. Greageless, stain- 
less.Calmsitchingfast.35ctrial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 

druggist for D. D. D. Prescription 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN A SONG? 


Give your song a chance in the movies— 
to become popular. Maybe you have a hit | 
song. If it’s good we'll broadcast it quickly. 
Send Song Today For Free Examination ~ 
HOLLYWOOD SONG PARADE A-1 
6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 


You Can Be Free From Unsightly 


PIMPLES 


Skin Blemishes or Acne 


IN LESS THAN 10 DAYS! 


Amazing new formula taken from 
doctor’s prescription. No greasy ~ 
creams, smelly salves, harsh lotions 
or tiresome treatments. Write. for 
FREE BOOKLET that tells how you 
can quickly, easily enjoy new skin 
health and beauty. Send no money! 
Just mail name and address to: 
Dept. SS-3 Wilmot Laboratories, Inc., 
234 State St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


DON’T LET THOSE “DIFFICULT 
DAYS” COME BETWEEN YOU 


Maybe it was his fault — that quarrel. 
Maybe. But next time take care! Don’t 


let those Monthly Blues make you 


nervous and irritable! Instead — for 
nervous tension, periodic cramps and 
headache — help get usually grand re- 
lief with these improved Chi-Ches-TFers 
Pills! 50¢ at your druggist. Today, get 
Chi-Ches-Ters Pills, and take only as 
directed, 


The Improved CHi-CHES-TERS PILLS 


For relief from “periodic functional 
distress” 


FREE—New illustrated booklet of inti- 
mate facts every woman should know. 
Mailed in plain wrapper. Write today! 
Chichester Chemical Company, Dept.J-1, 
Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania.’ 


MOVIE STARS’ 
PHOTOS 


from the photo studio 
that makes pictures 
for the movie stars 
Exact duplicates of the 
same high quality photos 
that we supply to movie 
stars can now be yours. 


LARGE 8x10" ¢ 
size of your 
favorite star ea 


State second choice. 


FREE Catalog of miniature photos 


included with each order. 


STEWART-CROXTON STUDIOS 
1408 Westwood Blvd., Dept. HS, West Los Angeles 24, California, 


WHY DONT YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on homemaking, business, 
human interest stories, loca) and club activities, etc., will 
enable you to earn extra money. In your own home, on your 
own time, the New York Copy Desk Method teaches you 
how to write—the way newspaper men learn, by writing. Our 
unique ““Writing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities essential to successful writing. 
You'll enjoy this test. Write for it, without cost or obligation. 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 558-A, One Park Avenue New York {6, N. Y~ 


ToornACHwE 2 


DUE TO CAVITY o 


G ICK, amazing relief By ag Dent's 
Tooth Gum—or Drops—in cavity of aching 
Cavity toothache 


tooth. Follow directions. 
frequently strikes when you can’t 


see dentist. Be prepared. Ask 
your druggist for nackage. 


ny = NT’ TOOTH GUM 


TOOTH DROPS 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Any Subject 


For musical settings. Acf NOW! New 


songs needed. Send poems for free ex- 
amination and melody test offer. 
Dept. M-C, P.O. Box 611 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


Art Metopy Stupios 


Nationwide opportunities, 
sound future career waiting. 
Qualify through resident or 
home. study ‘courses. Start 
now. Write for FREE catalog. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 W. 33 St., Dept. 68, New York 1, N. Y. 


FREE PHOTO ALBUM 


with every 21 or more autographed 
photos of Movie Stars. Highly 
glossed. Only 25c¢c each—3 for 50c 
Alan Ladd, Peter Lawford, Esther 
Williams and others, A coupon with 
every photo; 21 or more brings you 

the lovely FREE Album. Order NOW! 
ij KANE FAN MAILING SERVICE 
6443 Ben Ave.. No. Hollywood, Calif. 


Birthstone Ring 


Mailus $1.05 and we 
willsend you 4 boxes 
of ROSEBUD Salve 
(25c size) and willin- 
clude with salve this 
lovely Solid Sterling 
Silver Birthstone 
Ring, your sizé and 
month. You can sell 
the 4salve ard get back your $1.00. The 
5c extrais for U-S. Sales Tax onring, s0 makeremittance $1.05. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, Box73, WOODSBORO, MARYLAND. 


HOLLYWOOD 
a 
The newest in smart Maternity Ls 
Dresses for home and street wear. z z 
Darling frocks for comfort and concealing lines, ‘All at 
surprisingly low prices. A dress for every occasion. 


FRE from HOLLYWOOD 


New catalog sent upon request in plair 
wrapner. free. Write today. 
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JANNE OF HOLLYWOOD, Dept. 24, 50714 Holbwooe 


Bivd., Hollywood, California. 


She’s a Natural 


Continued from page, 34 


in the cinema city, have never made a 
dime out of Jeanne. She doesn’t have to 
be pounded into shape. She’s in shape. 
She never goes to beauty parlors. She 
shampoos her own hair and does her own 
nails. 

Jeanne’s off-screen life is as natural as 
her beauty. She lives with her mother and 
sister Rita, a student at UCLA, in a small 
house in Westwood. “I picked the house,” 
says Jeanne, “because it has so many 
fireplaces.” And when someone, im- 
pressed, asks “How many?” she meekly 
confesses, “Really only two.” The family 
has only one car and Mrs. Crain drives 
Jeanne to the studio every morning, and 
picks her up there at the end of the day 


| when she is working. This not only saves 


the family the expense of a second car, 
but also saves Jeanne from prowling 
studio wolves. Mrs. Crain is not a “movie 
mother,” but she knows men. Jeanne has 
one pet, a wire-haired terrier named 
Terry, who dances the polka when coaxed 
with a tidbit. “Terry can say Mama too,” 
says Jeanne proudly, “but no one believes 
iD : 

When she is working she geis up at 
five-thirty and is usually one of the first 
on the set. But when she isn’t working 
her mother can’t get her out of bed before 
noon. She gets home for dinner around 
seven, helps with the dishes (the Crains 
have no maid), and then studies her lines 
until it is time to go to bed. Saturday 
nights, and some weekday nights when 
she hasn’t an early call, she likes to dress 
up and go dancing at the night clubs. Her 
evening clothes are chic and expensive, 
and the eating customers at the Mocambo 
have been known to let their roast beef 
and chicken-under-glass get as cold as a 
landlord’s heart while they watch Miss 
Crain in open-mouthed admiration. At 
home and around the studio lot she wears 
dirndls and peasant blouses. She never 
wears stockings. And few people have 
ever seen her in a hat. She hates hats. 
Sunday morning always finds her in 
church. She is a most devout Catholic. 

I had lunch with Jeanne one day re- 
cently at the 20th Century-Fox Studios, 
where she is now working in “Centennial 
Summer.” “It’s a wonderful cast,” said 
Jeanne enthusiastically—she isn’t the pic- 
tures-bore-me type, and probably never 
will be—“Linda Darnell, Constance Ben- 
nett, Dorothy Gish, Cornel Wilde, Bill 
Eythe and Walter Brennan. Of course I’m 
the shy violet again who gets her man,” 
she added a bit regretfully. “But this time 
I don’t have to be too pensive. I can be a 
little determined.” Like all ambitious 


young actresses Jeanne just can’t wait to. 


get her non-capped teeth into something 
meaty. ‘ 

Tt was just as well that I hadn’t counted 
on a world-shattering interview with the 
Beauty. Not that Jeanne wouldn’t have 
tried her level best. She’s a most coopera- 
tive young star. But every time I popped 
a question an actor plunked himself down 
at the table. And no matter how obnox- 
ious I became, or how many times Jeanne 
sweetly said, “It’s an interview,” he would 
simply refuse to budge. Actors adore 
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“REDUCE 


) V-TABS 
Sm Plan Way! 


LOSE POUNDS 
QUICKLY! 


“Lost 17 lbs. and feel-as good as 
ever,’’ says Mrs. E. F. ‘‘Reduced 
15 Jbs. and never felt better in 
my life.’—J.V. ‘‘Used to wear size 
42... now wear a 20.’’—R.M. ‘‘Do- 


ing me a world of good. Don’t have 
fas . 5° Ose: weight... more 
enerev.’’—Mrs. R, S. “‘Most amazi 

—lost 7 Ibs. aoyan 


» can’t thank you 


gnough.”—Mrs. 2b, . “‘Lost 14 

S. and feel _so much better don’t bl 

i s h efele oat and 
have gas.’’—Mrs. 0. K. These are but a few of the 


many letters in-our files. 
V-Tabs will do for you? 


NOT A CATHARTIC! 


V-TABS are not a cathartic. They hel r 

supplementing your regular aiebenen Aatoninnteen 
of -a heavy lunch, and also tend to take away that 
abnormal appetite caused by Over-acidity. If you 
are Overweight, always tired, full of acid, and yet 
like to eat, try V-TABS. As acidity disappears your 
ugemal appetite wall pone and you’ll no longer 

antities o 
eaves thee Ood that cause the excess 


QUICK ... for MEN or WOMEN 


With intake curtailed, the body feeds on its own sur- 
Plus fat, and weight goes down . .. quickly! Mail 
coupon today with $1.98 and save postage, or order 
-O.D. plus postage. Take the full month’s supply 
according to directions in the booklet. If not satisfied 
with results .. - if you do not lose weight and feel 
better . . . we will refund the cost. Act NOW 
V-TAB CO., Dept. SU-13, Box 205 

Times Square Station, New York 


MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 


V-TAB CO., Dept. SU-13, Box 205 
Times Square Station, New York 

Send me one month’s supply of V-TABS (120 tablets) 
I enclose $1.98. 

OG I will pay postman $1.98 plus postage 


Why don’t YOU see what 


No Canadian orders. Please print plainly. 


REAL COMPOSER OF MUSIC WILL C0O-OPERATE 
WITH LYRIC WRITERS IN SONG PRODUCTION. 
FINE PUBLICATION PROPOSITION. 
Recordings Made, Copyrights secured. Write Now. 


C. Isabel Mayer, Box 3896, Portland 8, Ore. 


Waterproof, shockproof, anti-magnetic, ra- 
dium dial and hands, unbreakable crystal, 
precision tested, sweep second hand. 


No. 1B 121 

15 jewels, stainless steel back............... $39.75 
No. £B 212 

17 jewels, stainless steel back....00..0..., $42.50 
No. [8 328 SELF-WINDING 

17 jewels, stainless steel case... we $5975 
Mait Orders Promutly Filled. Postpaid. Fed. Tax Incl. 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet IB" 


BELL WATCH COMPANY 
Time ond Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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The Christmas present Margaret O’Brien wanted most was the liveliesi—a cocker 
spaniel. You'll see Margaret next in “Bad Bascomb” with Wallace Beery. 


Jeanne. They're no dopes. Not because 
she gives them the usual “snappy line”— 
Jeanne is probably the quietest person in 
Hollywood—but because they like her un- 
spoiled sweetness. There was Vincent 
Price. And Cornel Wilde. And Dick 
Haymes. And Dana Andrews. And Bill 
Eythe. “Is this an interview, or a Screen 
Actors’ Guild meeting?” I asked sar- 
castically, not that anyone paid me the 
slightest bit of attention. : 

Jeanne, still a fan herself, gets crushes 
on actors. Her present crush is Gregory 
Peck. She wishes Mr. Zanuck would fix it 
so she could do a picture with him. “Mr. 
Peck’s wonderful,” sighed Jeanne. “Won- 
derful” is Jeanne’s favorite word. “And 
he said the most wonderful thing to me. 
[ ran into him shopping in Westwood Vil. 
lage one day after he had started work 
on ‘Spellbound’ with Ingrid Bergman. 
Miss Bergman is my favorite actress. ‘Is 
she lovely?’ I asked him. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘she’s lovely. They call her the Jeanne 
Crain of the Selznick lot.’” 

When she dresses up of a Saturday 
night with her new mink coat, which she 
gave herself three months ago, thrown 
casually across her shoulders, her escurt 
usually is Paul Brooks, hartdsome young 
actor who is the spittin’? image of Errol 
Flynn. But after talking with Jeanne 


awhile you sort of suspect that her heart’ 


belongs to Lon McCallister, who is still 
in the Army. She and Lon met on the set 
of “Home in Indiana”—which picture cat- 
apulted Jeanne, Lon and June Haver into 
stardom. He called her “Diane” and she 
called him “Chico” and between. scenes 
they talked about doing a re-make of 
“Seventh Heaven” some day. 

“Lon’s in Anchorage, Alaska,” Jeanne 
said. “He writes me wonderful letters. He 
always ends up asking me to tell him 
everything I’m doing. ‘I feel so com- 
pletely out of things,’ he writes. With so 
many of the boys coming back now, I 
hope it won’t be long before Lon can 
take up his career where he left off. We'll 
play ‘Seventh Heaven’ yet.” And as their 
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studio owns the rights of the picture, 
once made famous by Janet Gaynor and 
Charlie Farrell, they probably will. 
Twenty-year-old Jeanne has had three 
embarrassing experiences in her short 
life as an actress. Before she signed a 
contract with 20th Century-Fox she was 
having lunch with friends in the RKO 
studio commissary one day. Nearby, sur- 
rounded by his henchmen, sat Orson 
Welles. After staring at her through the 
soup and salad he sent one of his under- 
lings over to ask her her name and sug- 
gest an interview. Out of the interview 
came a screen test for the role of Lucy in 
“The Magnificent Ambersons.” Jeanne 
had never faced a camera before, never 
had worn make-up, and hadn’t the slight- 
est idea what to do. “I was petrified,” she 
said. The Welles version of the test was 
“she had something in person that didn’t 
come through on the screen.” “IT was sick 
with embarrassment for days,” she said. 
It left its mark too, because even today 
she hates to see herself on the screen. “Tf 


_Isee my rushes I go home and cry.” 


Then there was the time on location for 
“Home in Indiana” when she discovered 
she had sat down on some poison ivy. 
And, as follows day the night, broke out 
in poison ivy. Lon and June still tease 
her about that. In the scene in “State 
Fair” where she is supposed to become 
frightened on the roller coaster and bury 
herself in Dana Andrews’ arms, she 
wasn’t acting. She is deathly afraid of 
roller coasters. In fact they had to retake 


' the scene several times. “It was humili- 


ating,” said Jeanne, a first-take girl. “I 
think the director thought I was hamming 
it up and over-acting. I wasn’t over-acting, 
[ was frightened.” 
Jeanne has a phobia against having 
her hair cut. If she has her way it will 
just grow and grow until she sits on it. 
Another phobia is that people won’t be 
able to read her writing. So she writes 


everything oversize. “Like a moron,” she 
says, with a smile, “but I’m not.” She at- | 


tended St. Mary’s Academy, and was 
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- withdraw when Mr. Zanuck gave her the © 


~ on the location,” the soldier told her later, 


-in grammar school and for a few months 


eee bin, 8 


graduated from Inglewood High Schoo 
She had enrolled at UCLA but had to — 


part of Char in “Home in Indiana.” She ~ 
has always intended re-enrolling because 
she wants to attend classes in astronomy 
and psychology. But right after her suc- 
cess in that first picture she was quickly 
popped into “In the Meantime, Darling,” 
“Winged Victory,” “State Fair,” “Leave 
Her to Heaven,” and now “Centennial 
Summer.” - 

Her ambition is “someday to play a 
great role greatly.” Her only superstition 
is against making plans. “I have a feeling 
that if I do plan something, and don’t 
keep it secret, it will fall through.” Her 
greatest fault, she thinks, is her self- 
consciousness. She covers it up beautiful- 
ly in her social lite by just sitting still 
and saying nothing. “I’m always self- 
conscious when I make a test,” she says 
sadly. “But at least I overcome it as soon 
as I get the role.” Next to hats and 
phonies she dislikes housework. She is 
looking forward to that day when the 
Crains will be rich enough to hire a flock 
of servants. — 

Jeanne was born Jeanne Crain, May 
25, 1925, in the little town of Barstow, 
California, where her father was teach- 
ing school. When she was six months old 
the Crains moved to Los Angeles, where 
Mr. Crain got a better job. She discovered 
she had a flair for drawing when she was 


decided that she would grow up to be an 
artist. But in the eighth grade she felt 
the urge te be an actress. “] played a 
scar-faced Indian girl who was beautiful 
inside, in the school play that year.” The 
applause of friends and family was sweet 
to her ears. i 

Her “discovery” was the reverse of the 
usual procedure. Instead of being on the 
stage of a small Los Angeles theater, 
Jeanne was sitting in the audience. Ivan 
Kahn, talent scout, came to see the play 
in hopes of finding a budding actress. He 
found one all right. But on the wrong 
side of the footlights. By Monday morn- 
ing Kahn had her signed, sealed and de- 
livered to 20th Century-Fox. And just in 
the nick of time too, as two other talent 
scouts glimpsed her that evening. And a 
few weeks later two national magazines 
appeared on the newsstands with Jeanne 
on the cover. (The first professional 
money she had ever made). The mag- 
azines were deluged with who-is-that-girl 
inquiries from the studios. But Twentieth 
had her all wrapped up. She isn’t sorry. 
She likes it there fine. Hopes to stay a 
long time. 

She gets lots of compliments these 
days, of course. Next to the one from 
Gregory Peck she likes the one paid her 
by a G.I. back from overseas. It was 
while she was on location forty miles 
from Flagstaff, Arizona, with the “Leave 
Her to Heaven” company. The G.I. was 
visiting friends on his way to the Pacific. 
They told him they had enough gasoline . 
to drive him to see the Grand Canyon, or 
to the movie location. 

“When they told me I might see you 


“TI didn’t have any trouble making un my 
mind. ‘Jeanne Crain,’ I said to ’em, “Why, 
I'd rather see Jeanne «Crain than the 
Grand Canyon any time!’” 
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EARLS 


* Simulated 


Imagine! A Thrillingly Lovely 16-inch 
HALO “PEARL NECKLACE 


With Sterling Silver Safety Clasp 
YOURS = * TAX INCLUDED 
FOR ONLY POSTAGE PAID 


A Halo String of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
There is something about a string of pearls that helps a lovelylady put her i ue V4 
best face forward! So, if you have longed for the elusive beauty and i E : yor 
charm which pearls inspire, and have heretofore permitted a price you : ek; re | poy 
couldn’t afford to stand in your way of pearl ownership, you'll welcome 
this opportunity to acquire an exquisite Halo strand of extravagant beauty —* J 
at a truly low affordable price! : ee dah arte 


A Few Pearly Words of Wisdom Why Halo Necklaces Are Preferred! | . PRECIOUS 


© Halo Beads Are Uniformly Perfect ® Halo Beads are Enduringly Lovely a BEAUTY 
© Halo Beads Are Coated with a Pearl © Halo Safety Clasps are Sterling Silver : FOR SO 
Essence that is the Essence of loveliness © ... and Halo Necklaces Cost No More ae a 
- LITTLE COST 


“Wear At Our Risk” Money-Back Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We want you to be as proud and pleased to wear a Halo necklace as we 
are to have made it possible. That’s why you can wear it for 5 whole days 
at our risk after the postman delivers yours. Then, if you are not delighted 
with it, if you can bear to part with it, if you can give up the praise and 
compliments that its wearing has brought you — simply mail it back and 
we will refund your money cheerfully — and that’s a promise! 


“gy amare 


2 and 3 Strand 
Halo Chokers 
with Velvet Ties / 


1, 2 and 3 
Strand Halo 
Necklaces with 
Maiched Bracelets 
and Earrings 


Macl (hee Coupon loday 


i TF preter —s fee meet ees les Serres 
le fe § NATIONAL NOVELTIES - Dept. N-43 My Total Order 
f Ideal For Co a oo ; 608 South Dearborn St. - Chicago 5, Ill. Amounts to $.___ 
ao Tre sured Gift Giving! ‘ § Please rush Halo *Pearls in Gift Box as checked off below. If not de- 
7 a j lighted after 5 days I may return them for money back without question. 
I understand prices already include tax which you are paying. 


; E 0 1-Strand 16” Halo Necklace @ $2.98 (© 2-Strand Halo Bracelet @..... $2.98 

5.98 : OD 2-Strand 16” Halo Necklace @ 5.98 (© 3-Strand Halo Bracelet @..... 4.49 
8.98 = f 0 3-Strand 16” Halo Necklace @ 8.98 Halo Button Earrings @....... 1.49 @ 
5.98 © 2-Strand Halo Choker @...... 5.98 Mark Earring Size j 

8.98 © 3-Strand Halo Choker @...... 8.98 Small Medium O Large 

i 2.98 CHECK ONE f 

Halo Bracelet—Sterling Silver Clasp..... 4.49 [J I am enclosing $. Send my Halo *Pearls C.O.D. I will 

ize Halo Earrings on Sterling Silver.....- 1.49 myles pea ay a tog carl tcepaid Bay apostnan hy hue e OSes 
Above prices already include tox i SE seca le Name 
TIN-LINED JEWEL BO seu Please Print Clearly. 
| ae | Address. 


Zone. State 


City 


